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Tue history of the City of Annapolis is one that has special appeal 


for Servicemen when those men re-establish themselves as civilians after having 
served their country in the U. S. Coast Guard. 


Annapolis is a city of opportunity. Perhaps more important, it is a city 
of comfortable living. Neither a northern city nor a southern city, Annapolis 
knows all the graciousness and comfort for which the Deep South is famous. 
And it knows all the wizardry of modern achievement, modern progress, modern 
development that is so often associated with cities of the North. 

The City of Annapolis cordially invites men of the U. S. Coast Guard to 
consider the many natural advantages of this City when being discharged from 
the Coast Guard or upon being retired from the Coast Guard. 

Here on the shores of the great Chesapeake Bay, our rivers and creeks, can 
be found a good life, a happy life, a prosperous life. Blessed by the gentle touch 
of the four seasons of the year, Annapolis is today the home of hundreds of 
former Servicemen who have said, ‘This is the City I have been looking for!” 


For further information abvui residence and recreation, including fishing, 
address a request to the newspaper all residents of Annapolis read - 


(Serving Southern Maryland daily since 1884 


213-17 WEST STREET ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 
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This photograph, taken recently, shows Angus Macdonald looking at the famous old painting, “The Spirit of Service, 


’ for 


which he posed after the great blizzard of 1888. Mr. Macdonald, now 88, has been retired on pension for many years. 


Many telephone men and women 
have known the test of storm and 
fire and flood. One of the first 
was a young lineman named 
Angus Macdonald. 


The year was 1888. The tele- 
phone was only twelve years old 
then, and Long Distance lines had 
just been placed in service be- 
tween New York and Boston. 
Angus Macdonald was working on 
these lines when the great blizzard 
of ’8S8 struck. 


Angus Macdonald Broke a Trail 


For three days and nights it 
snowed, piling drifts as high as 
houses, blocking roads, stalling 
trains. The wind and cold kept 
most folks inside their homes. 

But Angus and other telephone 
men were out on snowshoes 
throughout the storm. Day and 
night they patrolled the lines, 
climbing poles and mending wires 
to keep the service going. 

Out of their deeds was born a 
painting and a name for the skill, 


courage and resourcefulness of 
telephone men and women. Angus 
Macdonald was asked to pose for 
this painting, ““The Spirit oi 
Service.” 

Today you will see this picture 
in many telephone buildings 
throughout the country. 

Today, too, you will still see the 
determination of telephone 
people, no matter what problems 
may arise, to get the message 
through. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





World War II Veteran 


so 


holds its own in the new jet age 


the Douglas B-26 Invader 


During World War II, over both Europe 
and the Pacific, the Douglas B-26 In- 
vader spearheaded major allied advances. 
It was still the standard USAF light 
bomber when war broke out in Korea. 

Laminar-flow, high-speed wing design 
gives Invader the speed and maneuvera- 


Enlist to fly in the U.S. Air Force 


Depend on DOUGLAS 
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bility of a piston-engine fighter. With 
3-man crew and 6,000-lb. bomb load, 
combat radius is over 900 miles. Fire- 
power is crushing...sixteen .50 caliber 
machine guns, fourteen of them in the 
nose and wings. In Korea, despite the 
advent of fast new jets, Invader’s agility 


Nas 


and heavy armament have made it a 
mainstay in advanced, low-level ground 
support of our troops. 

Performance of the B-26 Invader is 
another example of Douglas leadership. 
Faster and farther with a greater payload 
is a basic rule of Douglas design. 


i. First in Aviation 
Piece 
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One of the most powerful river towboats is the ‘Allied Ashland,’’ owned D i by Cleveland Diesel Engine Division of General Motors for 
by the Ashland Oil and Refining Company. This towboat moves heavily U submarines’ propulsion, this new 16-cylinder, 2-cycle vert 
laden oil barges from Baton Rouge, Louisiana, to Ashland, Kentucky, and Diesel is the lightest Diesel engine available in its power range. It 
is powered with three General Motors marine Diesel engines. pactness is evidenced by the fact that it is only about one-third the we 

4 e of en ines previo sly sed far thi . 











lee oS 
Four General Motors Diesel engine generator sets installed in Tucson, Erie Railroad’s tug “‘Hornell”’ is typical of many General Motors 
Arizona, by the Tucson Gas, Electric Light and Power Company supply Electric Drive tugs operating in harbors throughout the world. 
peak loads and emergency power. 


DEPENDABLE DIESEL POWER 


FOR MARINE AND UTILITIES 


Cleveland Diesel engines—first in their class—are supplying the power 


for America’s most modern commercial work boats, utility power plant operations and 


the Armed Services. Continued preference by the world’s largest users of Diesel 
engines speaks volumes for the dependability and faithful performance of these engines. 


CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 


DIESEL 
GENERAL MOTORS CLEVELAND | 1, OHIO POWER 


ENGINES FROM 150 TO 2000 H.P 











Sales and Service Offices: Cambridge, Mass. * Jacksonville, Fla. * Miami, Fla. »* Montreal, P,Q. » New Orleans, la. » New York, N. Y. «© Norfolk, Va. 
Orange, Texas * San Francisco, Colif.» Seattle, Wash. « St. Louis, Mo. * Tampa, Fla. * Toronto, Ont. * Vancouver, B.C. * Washington, D, C. » Wilmington, Calif. 











Send it home to the 
folks. They'll enjoy 
iu second only to a 
letter from you. 








Circulation, ete., required by the Act of 

Congress of August 24, 1912, and March 

8, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (39 U.S.C. 2338) 

of U. 8. Coast Guard Magazine, published 

monthly at Annapolis, Maryland, for 

October, 1952. 

STATE OF MARYLAND, 
County of Anne Arundel, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Elmer M, Jackson, Jr., who hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the Business 
Manager of the U. S. Coast Guard Maga- 
zine and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended 
by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in 
Section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business manager are: 

Publisher—Talbot T. Speer, 3120-56 Fred- 
erick Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

jusiness Manager-—-Elmer M. 
Jr., Wardour, Annapolis, Md. 

Editor—Edward Lloyd, 10 German Street, 
Annapolis, Md. 

2. That the owner is: Speer Publica- 
tions, Inc., 215 West Street, Annapolis, Md. 

Talbot T. Speer, 3120-56 Frederick Ave- 
nue, Baltimore, Md. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: 

None 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and secur- 
ity holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any inter- 
est, direct or indirect, in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
by him. 


Jackson, 


ELMER M. JACKSON, JR., 
General Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
24th day of September, 1953. 
LILLIE L, FRENCH. 
(Seal.) 
My commission expires May 2, 1955. 
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AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc., may 
be freely and frankly discussed. 


Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 





One Coast Guard Wife Tells Of 
Wife Who Has Learned To Wait 


Seattle, Washington. 


I have read so many gripes in your MAGA 
ZINE I thought I would write and tell you 
of a Coast Guard wife. Her husband, Henry 
Peyton, is on the DURANT. Two years ago 
she suffered a broken neck. Aiter months 
of being hospitalized and wearing a neck 
brace, she was able to join her husband in 
Philadelphia and in Baltimore, and in San 
Diego before the ship sailed. 

I came through Frisco on my way home 
and went to see her. At times she has little 
use of her hands, but when she can, she 
knits, sews and even draws pictures. I asked 
her when she would join her husband and 
she told me her place was in her own home, 
to keep it ship-shape and to wait. No 
gripe, no singing the blues, just to wait. It 
makes me think how many times I have 
raved about waiting. I am home now and 
when I think of her I shall wait more pa 
tiently, 

If the Coast Guard has a motto, “‘Always 
Ready,”’ surely the wives should have one 
too, ‘‘Always Waiting.’”’ My hat is off to 
Alice Peyton. 


Sincerely, 


, 


‘‘Another Coast Guard Wife.’ 





FRONT COVER 


This month we dedicate our front 
cover to all enlisted men of the Coast 
Guard. Too often enlisted men are 
taken for granted. Too often their in- 
dividuality, their personality and their 
ambitions are ignored and neglected. 
However, enlisted men are typical of 
the pattern of American manhood and, 
as such, we are proud to pay them 
proper tribute! 














Reader Writes About Conduct 
Medal And System Of Marking 


There are two things which I have tucked 
away in the back of my mind for a long 
time and I've finally decided to write to you 
about them. 

The first thing I would like to discuss is 
the Good Conduct Medal. It seems to me 
(and this has been my opinion for years) 
that the name of the medal should be 
changed to ‘‘Coast Guard Meritorious Serv- 
ice Medal.’” The term ‘Good Conduct’’ 
indicates nothing more than just that, when, 
as you well know, there is an additional 
qualifying requirement; a P.I.R. mark of 
not less than 3.5. The element of personal 
pride is to be considered, too. When a civil 
ian asks me what my ribbons are for | 
always brush off the question with a ligh:, 
“Nothing, they are just Christmas decora- 
tions.’” In the past I’ve seen so many peo- 
ple laugh at the idea of a grown, mature 
man being awarded a medal for being a 
“good boy”’ that I’ve lost most of the pride 
that should accompany the medal. I really 
believe that Coast Guardsmen everywhere 
would take a renewed interest in trying to 
qualify for the medal if the name could be 
changed. 

The other thing I want to discuss is the 
present marking system. It goes without 
saying that much sharper minds than mine 
have given a great deal of serious thought 
to this problem, but I do have an opinion 
that I want to express. 

First of all, the present system has a 
major weakness in that differentiation be- 
tween shades of proficiency is too delicate. 
How can any system work which requires 
officers with different opinions on what con- 
stitutes proficiency to do such things as de- 
cide whether to mark a man 3.3 or 3.4? 
More needed than anything else is a syste 
which doesn't require such exacting judg- 
ment. 

Here, roughly, is my proposed marking 
system: 

Superior —- would require a letter to 
Headquarters with copy in man’s service 
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record since this would only be given to 
the very exclusive few. 
Above Average —- would mean just that 
and would indicate that thc 
ready for advancement in rating. 
Average the greatest majority of Coast 
into this category. 
man does acceptable 


man Was 


Guardsmen would fall 
Would indicate that 
work for his rate. 

Below Average — would indicate man's 
work and/or conduct were unsatisfactory. 
In special circumstances would lead to re- 
duction in rate, 

This system has its weaknesses, too, but 
nothing like as many as the present system. 

What do you think of this? I'm very 
interested in finding out. 

Sincerely yours, 


(EDITOR'S NOTE: We respectfully pass 
the foregoing suggestions along to our read- 
ers for study and appropriate comment.—- 

* * * 
Reader Remarks That Salty 
Talk Is Out Of Place Ashore 


I am writing this in regard to a letter 
that appeared in your September issue. This 
letter was from a CG wife and expressed 
appreciation for the MAGAZINE helping 
her learn to talk in a ‘‘nautical’’ or perhaps 
“‘salty’’ manner. 

If her husband is indoctrinating her to 
talk in such a manner, he is only demon 
strating the fact that he must necessarily be 
cne of the more lubberly of our members, 
for if he is teaching her to talk like that 
ashore, then he must also do it. 

More service personnel should realize that 
it 1S just as improper to talk in a seagoing 
fashion ashore as it is to talk in shore- 
going terms on board ship. A wall ashore 
is no more a bulkhead than a bulkhead on 

era,sohip is a wall. Furthermore, it is 
downright impolite to show off by flavor- 
ing your talk in normal civilian circles with 
such phraseology. 

More often than not, one who must talk 
“‘salty’’ ashore is doing so because that is 


communica.ions to this address.) 
Subscription Rates: 
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November 1, 1927 

Mareh 38, 1879. 
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~ COMPLETE AUTO INSURANCE \ 





ity 


F Immediate savings up to 30% from prevailing board rates which apply in your 
| territory can be yours on this complete, low cost Automobile Insurance Policy. 
oe SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS can reduce 
tcosts to you because they deal direct with a highly selected and specialized 


‘class of policy holders. 
lerty damage, liability ... 
prehensive personal liability .. . 


Protection against loss from bodily injury and prop- 
medical payments. . 
comprehensive fire and theft coverage. Covers 


. accidental death . . . com- 


collision damage to your car. Covers towing. Remember, once a policy holder, 
INSURANCE is always available to YOU! Men who know Coast 
Guard problems handle your policies. 


j Available ONLY to officers and first three grades non-commissioned officers. 


HOUSEHOLD CONTENTS FLOATER POLIC 


This Floater Policy covers everything personal anywhere in the U. S. 
or abroad. It protects your household goods, clothing, uniforms, furni- 
ture, jewelry and valuable effects. Insures you against 14 named 
perils. Greatest coverage protection at lowest cost, 








Three dollars the year. 


men 
Inc. Entered as second-class mail matter 
at the Post Office, Annapolis, Md., under Act of Congress, 


This is an unofficial privately-operated publication dedicated to serving all 
’. S. Coast Guard. 
pages is intended to serve as helpful information for all hands but must not 
This publication enjoys close liaison with Coast 
Guard Headquarters but it is felt that the unofficial nature of this publication 
places it in a better position to serve 
The U. S. 
unofficially, aggressively, vigorously. 
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about the only way in which he can show 


If that be the case, the 
There is 


that he is a seaman. 
man is certainly no seaman at all 
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only one thing I can think of that is more 
disgusting than hearing a seaman talk tn a 
nautical terminology ashore and that is to 
hear service wives talk in such a manner, 
despite the fact that they never go to sea 
at all. 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: We have removed all 
identification from the above letter because 
we wish to avoid clashes of personal opin- 
ton tn these pages, clashes that might be 
contrary to the best interests of the Coast 
Guard. In all fairness to the young wife 
who wrote the letter in our September edi- 
tion, we know that she meant only to ex- 
press the thought that this MAGAZINE was 
enabling her to keep in touch with her hus- 
band’s daily duties. Her suggestion that she 
was learning much salty language was truly 
facetious.—E. L.) 

* * * 
Reader Sees Divine Services 
As Great Aid For Coast Guard 

It surely was heart-warming to read the 
article “Church Afloat’’ in the July edition 
and then to pick up the September edition 
and find another article even greater, if that 
were possible. I am referring, of course, to 

Whenever Two or Three are Gathered 
Together in Your Name.” 
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something 


to think 
about 


Peace in our time depends upon 
plenty of this sort of thing: 

“We were given a map,” said 
the man from Martin, ‘and a 
target to be destroyed. Problem 
was to produce the hardware— 
the optimum weapons system 

to destroy that target.” 


That’s as far as he would go. 
Except to say this: 

It looks like nothing ever flown 

by man. Pilotless. Can be launched 
from a pad of scorched earth. 

A team of Martin scientists and 
engineers in five branches ot 
acronautical engineering produced 
this thing in a matter of months 
from problem to proving ground. 


‘loday at Martin an entirely new 
concept, known as Martin Systems 
Engineering, is resulting in the 
production of new aircralt, guided 
missiles and electronics weapons 
designed not as yesterday’s 

flying vehicles but as the 
coordinated and controlled 
spaceborne systems of tomorrow. 
The principle of Martin Systems 
Engineering now makes possible 
developments in airpower 

that may change the shape of 


things to come—our way! 
< é 


You'll hear more about Martin. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
BALTIMORE * MARYLAND 





I thank God for men who love our Lord 
enough to lead church services aboard ship. 

My daily prayer is that some one in Head- 
quarters who is in a position to do so, will 
take the necessary steps to intsitute a pro- 
gram similar to the plan being used by the 
Navy aboard their small ships, i.e., give 
official sanction for laymen who love the 
Lord to lead divine services on the Lord’s 
Day. The necessary materials could be fur- 
nished by the Morale Section at a very nomi- 
nal cost. 

I sincerely believe that if the spiritual 
needs of the men in the Coast Guard are 
filled that morale will rise to an all-time 
high. 

Sincerely yours, 
HORTON Y. MULLINS, SCLK. 


* * * 


His Parents Learned About 

Coast Guard Via Magazine 
USCG Loran Station, 
Port aux Basques, 
Newfoundland. 

Enclosed is payment for a subscription 
to the MAGAZINE. Please send it each month 
to my parents. 

My parents, like many other people, had 
only a vague idea of the duties performed 
by the Coast Guard. I am sure that by 


reading the MAGAZINE they wiil be aided 
and will get a knowledge of the kind of 
outfit the Coast Guard really is. I, for one. 
am proud to be in the Coast Guard, and 
I want more people to know about our 


outfit. 
FRANCIS N. HARRELL, ET2. 
* * 7 


This Mother Is Interested 
Reader Of USCG Magazine 


I have just read “‘Over the Editor's 
Shoulder’ and I was very impressed with 
your words describing the worthy objectives 
of the MAGAZINE. You are indeed per 
forrming a wonderful service for all who 
wear the Coast Guard uniform. I like your 
motto, ‘Service For All.” 

The finest article I have read in a long 
time was the one entitled ‘“Wherever Two 
or Three are Gathered Together in His 
Name.’ The article was beautiful and I 
know that all who read it felt the better 
for it. 

I trust that others will follow the simple 
but much-needed divine service such as de 
scribed in the above-mentioned article. And 
I hope that these Sunday services will be 
given additional encouragement and support. 

My son is in the Coast Guard but my 
interest is in every mother’s son who needs 
guidance. 

(Mrs.) E. 
* * * 


This Fellow Reminds Wives 
That A Guy Likes To Walk 
Lewes, Delaware. 
Having read in our MAGAZINE many 
stories about duty at light stations, I thought 


C. OUTTEU. 


this Station different from others is the fact 
that the men get along here better than at 
most similar stations. 

I'd like to explain one thing to the wives 
of men who perform Light Station duty 
Those wives may be puzzled by the fact 
that their husbands, when on compensatory 
leave, want to do such simple things as 
walk around the yard or walk into town 
and continue walking they get to 
town. I hope all those wives will try to 
understand the pleasure a guy gets out of 


walking—walking—-walking 


when 


Believe me, 
it’s a real pleasure to walk a few miles after 
having been confined to the limitations of 
a light station. 

Despite the confinement that goes with 
this type of duty, I like Light Station duty 
very much. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE ABERNATHY, BM2 
* * * 


Man Speaks With Conviction 
About Domineering Mothers 

In the September issue of your MAGA 
ZINE from an 
mother concerning a law to prevent a Coast 
Gardsman 
daughter. 


there was a question irate 


from fraternizing with her 


From long experience with mothers of 
this type, I can readily sympathize with 
the daughter. Most parents in this day and 
realize that 
most of their difficulties are actually brought 


age are intelligent enough to 
about by such domineering attitude 
The modern (fortunately) is 


aware of the fact 


parent 
that 
much more advanced for their years than 


children today are 
their counterparts of 50 or 100 years ago 
therefore, an attitude such as this parent 
has can do much to retard the maturity of 
her daughter. Not knowing the sailor in 
question we'll assume that he is of average 
character and that he is well aware of what 
he is about. 

If the girl and the sailor are honestly 
each other the mother should be 
broadminded enough to let nature take its 


fond of 


course. ‘“‘Momism’’ has done more to hurt 
modern marriages than probably any other 
After 
all, who should know better than someone 
who has experienced this type of parental 


monkey- business? 


factor. I say this from experience. 


Let's give the younger generation credit 
for some intelligence. 
Very truly yours, 
A. M. Ross. 


It looks a little like a side-show diving bell, but it’s really the new gate house at the Coast 

Guard Base, Portsmouth, Va. Imaginative workers at the base built the house from an old 

can buoy. They fitted it with portholes, added a ship’s bell and an old buoy light, which 

actually works, lined the house with plywood and came up with probably the most novel 
gate house of any military establishment in the area. 


I would contribute my views. I am sta- 
tioned on Fourteenth Foot Bank Light Sta 
tion, on the Delaware Bay out of Lewes, 
Delaware. I think the thing that makes 
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Ox tREMELY unfortunate it is 
that a sense of insecurity and uncer- 
tainty has come to the men of the 
Armed Forces. This sense of inse- 
curity, in some instances, borders on 
the verge of panic. 

The disturbed state of mind of 
officers and enlisted men has been 
brought about by an endless chain 
of rumors, each rumor worse than 
its predecessor. The rumors were 
originally given birth by the sim- 
ple and fundamental fact that the 
present administration in Washing- 
ton is dedicated to a program of 
planned economy. 


Economy has been a misunder- 
stood word for many years, a word 
so seldom used that its true mean- 
ing may have become shrouded in 
doubt. We'd like to remind all 
hands that economy is merely the 
opposite of extravagance. We know 
of no sane person who favors ex- 
travagance in the operation of the 
Government. Therefore, why does 
the word economy create false fears? 

The only individuals or organi- 
zations that have reason to fear an 
intelligent program of economy are 
those who have been guilty of wast- 
ing the taxpayers’ money. Needless 
to say, the Coast Guard has nothing 
to fear from such a source for it is 
a well-established fact that the 
United States Coast Guard gets more 
mileage out of a dollar than any 
other organization operating under 
Federal authority. 

Of course, the Coast Guard is 
going to be hard pressed to operate 
efficiently within the tight limits of 
the small budgets that will likely 
be authorized during the next year 
or two, but this a problem that rests 
with appropriate authorities at Head 
quarters, and it is not a problem 
that should cause (as it has been 
doing) a grave sense of insecurity 
and unrest among officers and men 
in the field. 

Officers and men in the field can 
aid their own cause by seizing every 
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effect 


conceivable opportunity to 
economies at all times. Nothing can 
be accomplished by yielding to a 
sense of fear and dissatisfaction. 


A case in point can be cited here 
as an example of how quickly fear 
spreads through the ranks once it is 
permitted to gain a foothold. To- 
day there are many members of the 
Coast Guard who fear that their 
traditional benefits of hospitaliza- 
tion are going to be stopped — as 
an economy measure. Just how 
much basis is there for this fear? 
In our opinion, none at all. 

The rumor about curtailment of 
hospital benefits originated when a 
Congressional Committee was ap- 
pointed to make a complete and 
thorough study of all phases of free 
hospital care. This study was in- 
stituted by Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health Oveta Culp Hobby 
at the behest of the Budget Bureau. 
Secretary Hobby’s action was as 
normal and fundamental as_ the 
action of a new commanding officer 
who takes command of a large and 
important unit and promptly directs 
his junior officers to supply him with 
information relative to the operation 
of their divisions. 

When the Committee 
work there was some newspaper 
mention of the fact that members 
of the Coast Guard were faced with 
the threat of loss of their hospita!- 
ization privileges. Actually, mem- 
bers of the Coast Guard were threat- 
ened not an iota. 

We don’t know what the findings 
of the Committee will be, but by 
the use of a little common sense, 
any Coast Guardsman can arrive at 
the conclusion that hospital care 
will continue to be part of the rights 
and benefits of every man wearing 
a Coast Guard uniform! It is not 
the purpose of this Administration 
to wreck the Armed Forces nor to 
wreck any branch of the Armed 
Forces! 


went to 





Right here and now we will pre- 
dict that Secretary Hobby’s Com- 
mittee will report that the U. S. 
Public Health Service is performing 
a highly efficient and economical job 
of caring for sick and injured Coast 
Guardsmen. The Committee will 
not, in our opinion, make any dras- 
tic recommendations insofar as the 
Coast Guard is concerned. We 
would like to predict that the Com- 
mittee will recommend a large ex- 
pansion of Public Health units, thus 
improving the present hospital care 
available to Coast Guardsmen, but 
such a prediction seems to be out 
of order. 


Of course, there have been many 
other factors that have contributed 
to the unrest of Coast Guardsmen. 
The threat of curtailment of com- 
missary privileges has done much 
to enrage all hands. Here, again, 
we believe that the work of investi- 
gating committees has stirred up 
more worry and fear than will be 
found justifiable when the final re- 
ports are in. 


Newspapers have published stories 
that would lead one to believe that 
Commissaries and Exchanges will 
soon be legislated out of business. 
We refuse to fall in line with such 
woeful thinking. Here, again, in 
our opinion, Coast Guardsmen have 
been needlessly disturbed. 


We predict that nothing more 
drastic will happen than the issu- 
ance of a new set of standard rules 
for all Service Commissaries, rules 
aimed at halting certain abuses — 
not aimed at depriving Service per- 
sonnel of their proper privilege to 
make purchases at commissary out- 
lets. 


It might be well to point out that 
the invesctigation of Commissaries 
was indirectly brought about by 
those members of the Armed Forces 
who abused their Commissary privi- 
leges! This abuse consisted of Serv- 
ice personnel permitting their civilian 
associates to make purchases (di- 
rectly or indirectly) at Commissar- 
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Vou have heard it stated 
that insurance is one of the 
most important purchases 
made by an individual. It isa 
fact which is especially appro- 
priate for the man in the serv- 
ice in view of the current 
gradual reduction of his serv- 
ice benefits. You should make 
every effort to obtain insur- 
ance protection which pro- 
vides (1) safe protection, (2) 
excellent service and (3) low 
premium dollar cost. 

Your editor recently has be- 


come aware of an outstanding 
automobile insurance com- 
pany with an enviable record 
of success in affording insur- 
ance protection to Armed 
Forces personnel at low cost. 
Established in 1936, The Gov- 
ernment Employees Insur- 
ance Company now insures 
the automobiles of over a 
quarter million Government 
Employees and members of 
the Armed Forces. Its finan- 
cial condition is excellent. It 
offers round-the-clock claim 


No 


Postage Stamp 
Necessary 

If Mailed in the 

United States 


service through a nation-wide 
network of more than 500 pro- 
fessional claim representa- 
tives located in every large 
city. 

The Company has perfected 
a unique method of operation. 
It deals directly by mail elimi- 
nating the necessity for 
agents and expensive branch 
offices. Because of the exceed- 
ingly low underwriting ex- 
pense, they can offer automo- 
bile insurance at up to 30% 
saving from standard book 
rates. 

It is to your benefit to in- 
vestigate the unusual automo- 
bile insurance service offered 
Coast Guardsmen by The 
Government Employees In- 
surance Company. 

I heartily recommend that 
you fill in the attached post- 
age-free rate inquiry card 
and find out for yourself what 
a good deal this really is for 
you. 


Postage 
Will Be Paid 
by 
Addressee 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


PLL. &R. 


First Class Permit No. 2028-R Sec. 34.9 


Washington, D. C. 








GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE CO. 
Government Employees Insurance Building 
14th & L Streets, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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ies. It should not be necessary to 
state, here or elsewhere, that Com- 
missaries and Exchanges are oper- 
ated as a sort of pay bonus for men 
who are serving their country. 


Despite the known abuses of 
Commissaries, we predict that there 
will be no wholesale closing of these 


proper facilities. There will be, “ 
however, closer scrutiny of all Com- 

missary operations — and no hon- f 
est Coast Guardsman will complain LG 
about that. 


In this editorial we have tried to 
allay the unjustified fears of all 
hands. However, this editorial does 
not mean to imply that Coast 
Guardsmen should rest on their 
laurels. The problems of the future 


are real ones and they will require J 


the skill and best efforts of those 
high in rank and those of humble 
position. Each of us should be aler: 
to every opportunity to acquaint 
the public, the press and our law- 
makers with the work of the Coast 
Guard. Sometimes the public, the 
press and our lawmakers lose sight 
of the work of the Coast Guard be- 
cause of the fact that other branches 
of the Armed Forces are much larges 
and have a neat faculty for captur 
ing the headlines. 






It’s not possible yet to “keep everyone safe” . 
can help answer the little girl’s prayer. 


Buy Christmas Seals 


“..and 
keep 
everyone 
safe” 


Until and unless it strikes your family, you can scarcely 
imagine the heartbreak and despair, the suffering and expense, 
caused by tuberculosis. 


.. but you 


Your Christmas Seal dollars work year round in cutting down 
the tragedy of tuberculosis. 

So, please, send your contribution today to your 

tuberculosis association . . 
helped may be your very own. 


.one of the families 








About Private Enterprise And Domestic Taxation 


By Secretary cf the Treasn~y CEORGE HUMPHREY 


Gover since the end of the war, many countries 
abroad have been looking to the United States for as 
sistance in financing their economic development. In 
many instances foreign countries have preferred to ob- 
tain their assistance from governmental sources. ‘This 
raises the very serious question of to what extent this 
practice should be followed in the future and how 
it can best be provided, to whatever extent it seems 
best to carry it on. 


Some countries have taken only limited steps to pro- 
vide the conditions under which private investment 
will voluntarily move abroad on the basis of normal 
economic considerations. More attention must be paid 
abroad to making investment attractive to foreign 
capital. The countries which have made the greatest 
strides in their development over the years are the 
countries which have provided the conditions under 
which private capital was most willing to invest. The 
United States and Canada are two of the most con- 
spicuous examples of countries which have in the last 
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century moved from the state of underdeveloped coun 
tries to strong industrial countries in a position to 
export capital. But I remind you that our develop 
ment and Canadian development was on the basis of 
private investment voluntarily made. Countries will 
be better off if their capital requirement can be met by 
securing private investment, which brings with it not 
only money but technical know-how, established trade 
connections, and business experience. 

Our scale of taxation is already too high and to 
maintain a sound and honest dollar we must bring our 
own expenditures and revenues into balance. We must 
continue to examine most carefully every proposal to 
spend money, whether it is a proposal for spending 
at home or abroad. The maintenance of our credit 
and of a sound dollar is most important for foreign 
countries as well as it is for us here at home. Pros- 
perity in the United States is essential for prosperity 
in the rest of the world, and it is not only our duty 
but it is for the best interests of everyone concerned 
that we keep that fact always uppermost in our minds. 
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QUES TIONS 





ANSWERS 


EDITOR'S NOTI The task of conducting the QUES- 
TIONS and ANSWERS feature is becoming exceedingly 





heavy because of the manner in which many persons sub- 
mit their requests for information. Questions should be 
submitted in the same manner as shown in this column. 
Simply ask your question; ask it clearly, concisely and 
briefly. When it becomes necessary for the Editor to study 
many letters at great length in order to ascertain what in- 


formation is desired, valuable time is lost.—E. L. 











Q.—I would like to learn when Headquarters con- 
templates assigning men to the Theasury Law En- 
forcement School, 

A.—The Coast Guard is continuing to assign a 
limited number of men from time to time to the Treas- 
ury Law Enforcement School. Selection for such as- 
signment is made from requests on file at Headquarters 
for such training. 


* * * 


QO.—I recall reading an article about a Navy Class 
B Yeoman School at San Diego, California, which 
was open to the top three pay grades tn the yeoman 
rates of the Navy, and the top three pay grades for the 
Marine Corps. The Navy course was a sixteen-week 
course, and the Marine’s was a twelve-week course 
which covered court reporting, shorthand, and the 
U.C.M.J. I would like to know if the Coast Guard 
has an opportunity to send any yeoman to thts school? 

A.—The Coast Guard has no plan at present to 
utilize the Navy, Class B, Yeoman School. 


* * * 


O.—Information ts requested as to whether or not 
Headquarters contemplates sending any personnel to 
Treasury Dept. Law Enforcement School or CID 
School at Camp Gordon, Ga., this fiscal year, and tf 
so, on what basis Districts will be alloted quotas. 

A.—The Coast Guard is continuing to assign a lin: 
ited number of men to the Treasury Law Enforcement 
School. Selection for such assignment is made from 
requests on file at Headquarters for such training. Head- 
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quarters has no plans for the assignment of enlisted 
men to the CID School at Camp Gordon, Georgia. 
* er, 


Q.—How many Pharmacists and Chief Pharmacist 
are there in the CG and how many are authorized in 
the CG? Who ts Number One on the Pharmacist list? 

A.—There are five pharmacists and five chief phar- 
macists on board at this time. Ten chief pharmacists 
are allowed. The Number One man on the pharmacists’ 
list (Hutchins) will be appointed very soon and he is 
counted in the five pharmacists on board. 

* * * 


O.—We would like to learn our standing on the 
eligibility list for ““Permanent” SK1: 
Close, Ramond R., SK1(P). 
Kent, John V., SKC(P). 
(Position for permanent SKC also.) 
Phillips, Kenneth L., SK1(P). 
Wallace, Ray B., SK1(P). 
Bruner, George M., SK1(P). 
A.—Standings on the eligibility list for permanent 
appointment as SK1 are as follows: 
Close, Raymond R., SK1 (P), No. 73. 
Kent, John V., SKC(P), No. 1. 
(SKC, No. 66.) 
Phillips, Kenneth L., SK1 (P), No. 49. 
Wallace, Ray B., SK1(P), No. 83. 
Bruner, George M., SK1(P), No. 22. 


* a * 


Q.—I was advised that I am not entitled to sta- 
tion per diem allowance because my home of record 
is in this possession, Puerto Rico, but I am not a resi- 
dent here. When I re-enlisted I had my dependents 
ltving here so I gave this possession as my home ad- 
dress. I want to know if I can change my home of 
record now, in my service record, because I was born 
and raised in New York and did not see this posses- 
ston until I was transferred here under military orders. 

A.—You are advised to submit a written request 
to HQ to have your home address changed on your 
re-enlistment contract, setting forth all the facts in the 
case. Upon receipt of this request a decision will be 
made by HQ. 


* * * 


Q.—I have asked these questions before and they 
have never been answered. I would sincerely appre- 
ciate an answer. 1—What ts my last Permanent rat- 
ing? 2—Does Headquarters maintain a waiting list 
of men holding Provisional ratings and seeking Per- 
manent ratings?>—(R.L.) 

A.—Your permanent rating is SN. You are num- 
ber 207 on the eligibility list for permanent appoint- 
ment as BMI: and number 44 on the eligibility list 
for permanent appointment as BM2. 

* * * 


QO.—I would like to learn where I stand on the Itst 
for advancement to Permanent GMC.-——(d.J.) 

A.—You are number 3 on the eligibility list for 
permanent appointment as GMC. 
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Q.—I will greatly appreciate it if Headquarters can 
give me the last-known address of George H. Dimick, 
Jr., (278-290) YN}3, whom I belteve received his 
discharge at Curtis Bay, Maryland. It ts urgent that 
I get in touch with him immediately. 

A.—George H. Dimick, (278-290) yeoman. 
third class, was discharged from the Coast Guard 7 


May, 1953. His address subsequent to discharge is 
shown as Box 674, Exira, Iowa. 
* x * 


Q.—Can Headquarters supply the last-known ad 
dress of Ronald P. Shoemaker, EN3(P) 287-141, 
was probably discharged tn September, 1952, 
the Thirteenth District? 

A.—Ronald Phillip Shoemaker (2038-239) en- 
gineman, third class, was discharged from the Coast 
Guard 3 September, 1952, and his home address sub- 
sequent to discharge is shown as 8247 Walnut Drive, 
Los Angeles, California. On 3 September, 1952, he 
enlisted in the Coast Guard Volunteer Reserve and is 
now serving in an inactive status. 


wha 
from 


* * * 


Q.—My enlistment began Sept. 11, 1951, and tt 
expires Sept. 10, 1954. Could you please tell me tf 
I have any reserve obligation upon the expiration of 
my enlistment and if so will it be active or inactive 
reserve? I have heard rumors that all reserve obliga 
tion has been dropped after the expiration of an en- 
listment.—(R.M.) 

A.—Since you enlisted subsequent to 20 June, 1951, 
it appears that you have an obligation to serve a total 
of eight years on active duty or in the inactive Reserve. 
Additional information concerning your serv.ce ob’! 
gation may be found in Personnel Circular No. 16-53. 


* * * 


QO.—I entered the U. S. Life Saving Service Febru- 
ary 15, 1914, and served throughout the First World 
War. I was retired with the rate of BMC(L) on | 
January, 1939, and was declared 70% disabled. I 
would like to learn what compensation my wife wil! 
receive in the event of my death.—(J.T.) 

A.—The laws providing benefits for dependents of 
deceased Coast Guard personnel are administered by 
the Veterans Administration and that administration 
makes the determination of eligibility to the award 
and amount thereof. Dnder existing !eg slation, if a 
veteran's death is due to a wartime service connected 
disability (that is, incurred, or aggravated during the 
war period), the compensation paid to a widow is 
$75.00 a month. If the veteran dies of a peacetime 
service connected disability (a disability incurred in or 
aggravated during peacetime), the amount of compen- 
sation is $60.00. There is no income limitation on 
awards for service connected death. If the death is 
not due to a service connected disability and the vet- 
eran is receiving or entitled to receive retirement pay 
for a service connected disability, the amount of com- 
pensation for a widow is $48.00 a month. Pension 
for non-service-connected death may not be paid to a 
widow whose annual income exceeds $1,400.00. 
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” Mold your vacation to your plea- 
sures at an Alsonett Hotel, famous 
for courteous service and fine facili- 
ties. JOKAKE INN, in the "Volley of 
the Sun,” 10 miles east of Phoenix. 
Typically Southwestern in activities, 
climate and manners. All resort ac- 
tivities; private pool. Hand picked 
guests. THE SORENO, St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, on beoutiful Tampa 
Bay. Good location, good food, 
good entertainment. Delightful guest 
rooms. POINSETTIA BEACH HOTEL, 
Ft. Lauderdale, Florida, “Around the 
corner from everything.” Fine ap- 
pointments, superb food. Sports- 
wear for the ladies; sports for the 
men. Hand picked guests. 


he POINSETTIA 
BEACH HOTEL 





I en 


for four 


Q.—Am I entitled to mustertng out pay? 
listed in the Coast Guard 16 June, 1947, 
years and I re-enlisted 26 June, 1951, for stx years 
I have been informed that I would have to watt until 
the end of this enlistment to collect my MOP.—(R.C.) 

A.—You are entitled to mustering-out pay, under 
the MOP Act of 1952, based on your discharge or 26 
June, 1951. You are advised to sumbit your original 
Form DD-214, covering that enlistment, together with 
your application for mustering-out pay, Com- 
mandant (PE-3). 


to the 


* * * 


Q.-—I would like to know if my Service conduct 
record entitles me to the customary ten per cent add: 
tional pay tn the event of retirement under provisions 
of the enlisted retirement law.—(L.H.) 

A.—Your records have been checked and your marks 
in conduct have been averaged up to 16 October, 1951, 
the date of your last enlistment. Your marks in con- 
duct up to that time are sufficiently high to entitle you 
to the additional ten per cent pay for good conduct. 


>” * * 


Q.—Please let me know my standing on the eligi- 
bility list for advancement to Chtef Machinist's Mate. 
—(W.E.P.) 

A.—You are number 8 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to MMC (P). 


* . * 
Q.—I would ltke to learn if my examination papers 
for advancement to RM1(P) have been received at 
Headquarters. I passed the examination with average 
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matcks of 3.55 and I belteve those marks were forwarded 
to HO late in January, 1953.—(G.R.C. ) 


A.—lIt is suggested you write an official letter to 
Commandant (PE) for an answer to your inquiry. 


* ok * 


QO.—-Would my chances of being advanced to BMC 
be improved tf I should drop the (L) designator from 


my rate? I took the BMC exam in May, 1951. 


A.—You failed the examination for BMC(P) heia 
in May, 1951. It is anticipated that another examina- 
tion for BMC(P) will be held in April, 1954. In the 
event you pass the examination and are placed on the 
eligibility list you will be required to change rate to 
BMI prior to advancement to BMC(P). A change 
in rating from BML1 to BMI would not improve 
your chances for advancement to BMC(P) at this 
time. 


* 


O.—Before I came into the service I worked tn both 
chemical and mechanical engineering research. At the 
time, | gathered much information which I have put 
to use in designing several types of automatic weapons. 
lhe designs are at the drawing stage only, because of 
the lack of proper equipment to work with. What I 
would like to Rnow ts where I can send the drawings 
and data to the proper ordnance people for evaluation 
and possible acceptance? 


A.—Have you submitted your work to your com- 
Officers and enlisted men should work 
through the customary official channels. If your de 
signs have merit, we feel sure your commanding officer 
will be glad to forward them to headquarters for further 


manding officer? 


study. 


QO.—We would like to learn our standing on the 
eligibility lst for having our Provistonal ratings 
changed to Permanent. 

A.—The standings of the several men who sub- 
mitted the foregoing question are listed herewith: 

Albert M. Lader, BMC(P), is number 96. 
Joseph W. Mullins, EN2(P), is number 216. 
Arnold H. Lewis, HM2(P), is number 44. 
Joe J. Rek, YNC(P), is number 26. 
Maxwell Fulcher, BMC(P), is number 9. 
Paul R. McKenna, YN1(P), is number 63. 
Robert E. Misner, HM! (P), is number 5. 
Robert Hagerty, ADC (P), is number 3. 
George E. Dixon, EMC(P), is number 2. 
Ormond R. Bowen, BMC (P), is number 63. 
Ernest T. McConnell, YN1 (P), is number 6. 
Thomas N. Tucker, EM1 (P), is number 37. 
Harry T. Lyons, ENC(P), is number 49. 
Louis Rocha, YNC(P), is number 48. 


* * * 


Q.—I would ltke to learn if there was an error ir 
the current warrant machinist’s eligibility list. That 
list does not include the name of Toimi J. Ronka, yet 
Ronka was advanced to warrant machinist on 2 June, 
1953. 

A.—Ronka was made from the old list prior te 
the approval of the new list by the Commandant. 


* « * 


Q.—I would like to learn if my name appears on 
any official list for consideration for promotion to 
warrant of Ship’s Clerk. I was recommended more 
than a year ago but have been unable to obtain any 
information.——(G.W.) 

A.—You are not on list. 
cation test score. 


Too low officer classifi- 








Pictured above is the Coast Guard Academy football squad which is currently preparing for the final two games of the season, with 

Rensselaer on November 7 and St. Michael’s on November 14. Cap‘ain of the team is Guy Mizell, fullback from Dallas, Texas, whom 

Coach Nels Nitchman describes as “full of spirit, drive and brains, and the only veteran who saw both offensive and defensive action 
during the prior season.” 
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i segestg] 


When the Commandant, Vice Admiral Merlin O'Neill, heard recently that five officers at Headquarters were about to terminate their 
careers via retirement from active duty he invited them to his office where he and the Assistant Commandant, Rear Admiral Alfred 
Richmond, personally extended the gratitude of the Coast Guard. Left to right: VADM Merlin O'Neill, Commandant; Chief Pharmacist 


Earle S. Roane (ret. ); Commander Francis P. Bergmeister (ret.); LT Joseph Havilicek (ret. ); Commander Herbert L. Scales 


ret. ); Com 


mander Frank W. Wortman (ret.), and RADM Alfred C. Pichmond, Assistant Commandant 





O.—Is it appropriate for me to ask if Headquarters 
contemplates advancing any men to the warrant grade 
of Carpenter in the near future? 


A.—Few, as vacancies occur. Maybe a couple this 
year. 


* * * 


O.—I came tnto the Coast Guard on 26 June, 1947, 
and re-enlisted for stx years on 6 July, 1951. Am I 


entitled (either now or in the future) to any Mustering 
Out Pay?—(R.H.W.) 


A.—You are entitled to mustering-out pay under 
MOP Act of 1952. You should submit application 
to Headquarters together with original DD-214 for 
service from 26 June, 1947, to 5 July, 1951. 


* * * 


O.—I would like to learn the present address or last 
known address of Peter Faucetta. MMC, who served 
aboard the USS PRIDE, DE-323, tn 1946. 


A.—Peter C. Faucetta (261-265) chief engineman, 
is now attached to the Coast Guard Cutter IRIS 
(WAGL-395), Box 869, Galveston, Texas. 


* * * 


O.—Can Headquarters supply the last known ad- 
dress of one Nelson L. Prince? It ts thought that he 
was discharged in November or December, 1950, in 
the grade of Seaman. 


A.—Nelson Lee Prince (278-436) seaman, was 
discharged from the Coast Guard 20 November, 1950. 
His address subsequent to discharge is shown as 1116 
East Oak Street, New Albany (Clark County), Indi- 


ana. 
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Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with the address 
of Martin E. Teutsch. SA, who may be serving in 
the Fifth District? ; 

A.—Martin Edward Teutsch (308-084) seaman 
apprentice, is now attached to the Cutter CONIFER 
(WAGL-301), ¢ 0 Coast Guard Base, Morehead City, 
North Carolina. 


ok * * 


Q.—I would like to learn tf my officer fitness re 
ports are all in good order at Headquarters or tf some 
ct those reports are missing.—-( 1 .K.) 

A.—Submit official request to Commandant (PE). 

* * * 

QO.—I would like to learn if my name ts included 
cn the list of men eligtble for advancement to Warrant 
Pharmacist.— (J.C. ) 


A.—No. 


* * * 


QO.—I would ltke to learn tf my husband ts on the 
eligthtiity list for advancement to Warrant Boatswain. 
~(N.G.) 
A.—He is not. 
* + * 


Q.—When an enlisted man retires while holding a 
Provisional rating does he retire with the Provistonal 
rating and with the pay of that Provisional rating? 


A.—Personnel holding provisional rate who have 
completed 20 or more years of creditable service for 
retirement purposes shall have the provisional rate in 
which serving made permanent on the last day of active 
duty prior to retirement. The pay for a permanent 
rate is the same as that for a provisional rate of equal 
pay grade. 
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O.—I would ltke to learn if I must adopt my wife's 
child (her child by a former marriage) before I claim 
him as a dependent. I am only a seaman and cannoi 
afford to pay for the expense of adopting the child. 

A.-—Determinations of dependency of step-children 
are made by the Commandant on an individual basis 
for purposes of BAQ credit as a result of an applica- 
tion therefor. The actions of the applicant in this re- 
gard should be guided by the provisions of Compt. 
Manual, para. 2B01323. 


* * * 


Q.—I would like to learn if 1am on the list for ad- 
vancement to BMC. I took the examination in May, 
1951. At that time I forgot to submit a letter stating 
I would agree to drop the (L) designator. I would 
very much like to know where I stand on the eligibility 
list for promotion to BMC.—(A.F.) 

A.—You were not recommended for advancement 
to Chief Petty Officer as your examination mark was 
below the passing marks established by the Institute. 

* * + 


O.—Can Headquarters supply the address of Justin 
A. MacCarthy, Chief Commissaryman (Retired) who 
may live in the Baltimore area? 

A.—Justin A. McCarthy, CSC, USCG, Retired, 

906 Dantery Court, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
xx rn * 


Q.—I have a form letter dated 2 August, 1950, 
dealing with the subject of retirement pay. This letter 
states that I have four years during which I may select 
the status of the retirement pay I should receive. Shouid 
I reply to that form lteter and ts there any chance that 
my reply may result in a change tn the sum of my 
monthly retirement pay? 

A.—Yes, you should reply to the form letter you 
received from Headquarters dated 2 August, 1950. If 
you select to receive Computation C shown on this 
form letter (which would be more advantageous to 
you) your present rate of retired pay of $173.74 per 
month would remain unchanged. 

* * * 


Q-—What ts our standing on the list for advance- 
ment to C.P.O. in our specialties? 

A.—On the date the above question was received. 
your standing was as follows: 

Neil O. Russell, MM1, was Number 1. 
Wm. McNaughton, QM1, was Number 8. 
Leo Mackey, EN1, was Number 64. 
Donald Dean, BM1, was Number 49. 
Marvin Curry, CS1, was Number 13. 

Wendell Fore, QM1, was advanced to QMC before 
we could reply to his query. 

* * * 

Q.—What ts our standing on the eligibility list for 
future retirement under provisions of the enlisted re- 
tirement law? 

A.—Your standing 1s listed herewith: 

Service as of Standing on 

Name 31 March, 1953 Eligibility List 
YOUNG, Jackson H., BML1 24- 2- 9 No. 125 
MERROW, Claude M., BMC 23- 9-21 No. 193 
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DEAN, Homer M., Boatswain 
ROGERS, Thomas M., CSC 
GOLDEN, Thomas H., ENC 
CARMICHAEL, Frank, GMC 
POUNDS, Wilbur F., BMC 
WEBBER. Tobias, MMC 
CASPER, Roy A., ENC 
GOLAMBOS, Stephen, EN1 
SIMPSON, William R., MMC 
CRUTHIRDS, Randle, CS1 
CROTEAU, John, ENC 
BARRAS,: Sanders, CSC 
BAXTER, Leslie R., GMC 
SNIDOW, Ross E., BM1 
HORWATH, JOHN E., ADC 
MURPHY, Pierce T., BMC 
JOHNSTON, John, GMC 
* ok 


Q.—What ts our standing on the eligibility list for 
retirement under provisions of the Enlisted Retirement 
Law? 


A.—Your position is listed herewith. It should be 
understood that these positions are subject to change in 
the weeks that elapse prior to date of publication in 
these pages. In nearly every case, each man’s position 
on the list will have been advanced. 

Service as of Standing on 

Name 31 March, 1953 E.igibility List 
DOUGHTY, Clifton T., ENLC 24-10-25 No. 11 
WiLCHAR, A. B., ATC 24- 8-23 No. 
RASMUSSEN, R. E., BMC (AN) 24- 7- 0 No. 
TYLOCK, Casimir R., MMC 24- 5- No. 
KINCAIDE, William C., BMC 24- 5 No. 
CLARK, William L., BMC 24- 5- 
DOANE, Seth L., EN] 23- 9-2 
FAMINDALAN, Jose, SD1 23- 
SHIRLEY, Herman, BMC 23- 
SOMMERS, W. G., ENC 23- 
SAVAGE, Nathaniel, SD1 23- 
DEAN, Roy L., BMC 23 
SAPP, John P., ENC 23- 
WHARTON, Wm. H., GMC (P) 23 
TENNEY, Lawrence F., BMC 23- 
WOODS, Roy N., BML 
MITCHELL, Samuel L., ENC 
ALMEIDA, James R., ENC 
YLANAN, Mateo, SD1 
HOLTON, Rayfiel (n) DCC 
PASONO, Nelson A., BMLC 
REDDY, Hugh L., BMI 
SIMPSON, John F., EMC 
LEWIS, James E., ENC 
SCHMIDT, L. H. W., BM1 
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RIVER TOWBOAT OPERATORS, recognizing the need for accurate, 
automatic steering, cooperated in the development of the Lever Pilot. 


NEW Sperry Lever Pilot speeds 
All-weather Towing 





PILOT-RADAR TEAM ASSURES ACCURATE, AUTOMATIC STEERING 


w The Sperry Lever Pilot gives river 
towboats, coastwise tugs and seagoing 
vessels the same accuracy and “dead- 
beat” performance as the latest elec- 
tronic Gyro-Pilot* automatic steering 
control servicing ocean liners. 


@ Because of its small size the Lever 
Pilot is particularly adaptable to installa- 
tions where wheelhouse space is at a 
premium. As its name implies, this pilot 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION, GREAT NECK, N.Y. + 


CLEVELAND e NEW ORLEANS « BROOKLYN 
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utilizes a lever control in place of the 
conventional steering wheel. 


@ When mounted alongside the radar 
console, the operator can change course 
quickly and accurately while negotiating 
lock approaches and river bends. A 
vessel thus equipped can proceed safely 
regardless of weather or visibility. 


w Detection and correction of drifting 
or yawing is instantaneous. Coupled with 


LOS ANGELES «+ 


the Mark 14 Gyro-Compass for accurate 
heading information, the vessel can be 
held to any desired course. The Lever 
Pilot can also be used as an auxiliary 
steering station incorporating automatic 
as well as hand-electric steering. 


w The Lever Pilot takes its place in a 
long line of precision marine equipment 
developed by Sperry for safer, simpler, 
more economical navigation. 


*TRADE-MARK 


SAN FRANCISCO «+ SEATTLE 


IN CANADA + SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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Because a woman could not resist the temptation of smoking a cigarette in bed, as pictured above 
in a posed photo, thirty-three persons died in the apartment house fire pictured on the next 
page. Such a price is surely too high for anyone to pay, yet many women daily risk paying it. 


Does Danger Lurk In Your Home? 


0A, L married Coast Guardsmen 
should ask themselves: “Is my home 


a safe one?” Too often, tragedy 
strikes at Coast Guard families from 
the least-expected direction. Coasi 


Guardsmen are familiar with the 


routine dangers of their profession 
and they are accustomed to making 
good use of standard safety practices 
insofar as their daily duties are con- 
cerned, but what about the dangers 
that threaten every wife and child 
in the normal home or apartment? 


Are you, Mr. Coast Guardsman, 
taking chances with the lives of your 
wife and children? You probably 
don't think so. 


If your wife suddenly developed 
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the symptoms of pneumonia, chances 
are you'd call your doctor in a 
If the brakes on your car 
hold, 


doubtedly take it right to a service 


hurry! 


didn’t properly you'd un- 


station for repairs. 


In either case, of course, you 
that 
nothing serious would happen — 
but you don't, because you know 


the risk is far too great. 


could simply trust to iuck 


But wait a minute. Are you as 
careful as you think? Without even 
realizing it, you may be taking 
chances every day with something 
just as dangerous — fire! 


You know, “‘fire hazard’’ isn’t 
just a term used to frighten people. 


Instead, as the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters points out, it 
refers to conditions and _ practices 
which year after year have proved 
to be the cause of thousands of fires. 
If you don’t want to risk losing 
your home and family, the sensible 
thing to do is to check your home 
for fire hazards. Best place to start 
is with the “Big Three’: matches 
and smoking, misuse of electricity, 
and petroleum and its products. To- 
gether, they cause nearly 50 per cent 
of all the fires that occur. 


Let’s start at the very beginning. 
Suppose you or your wife is a 
smoker. Careless use of matches 
and smoking materials causes over 
25 per cent of all fires. 
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So ask yourself these questions: 
Do I ever smoke in bed? 


Do I ever throw lighted matches 
or butts out the car window. 
when I’m driving — or into a 
wastebasket at home — instead 
of using an ashtray? 

Do I ever put a cigarette, or 
cigar, or pipe down on a table 
or chair and forget about it? 
Do I leave matches around where 
children can reach them? 


any of these 
now's the time 


If the answer to 
questions is “‘yes,”’ 
to make it ‘‘no,.” 

Misuse of electricity comes next- 
the cause of over 12 per cent of all 
fires. Do you ever overload elec- 
trical circuits by trying to run too 
many appliances from one outlet? 
Do you ever use oversize fuses, or 
tinker with the 15-ampere ones 
which should be used in most house- 
hold circuits? Do you continue to 
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use electric cords after they have 
become worn or frayed? Do you 
buy cords or appliances without 
making sure they carry the UL label, 
which means Underwriters’ Labora 
tories, Inc., have tested them for 
fire and shock hazards? Does the 
“home handyman” in your house 
try to repair defective electrical ap- 
pliances himself? Then you're in 
line for an electrical fire. 

Petroleum and its products ranks 
third on the list, causing almost nine 
per cent of the country’s fires. Does 
that affect you in your home? It 
does if you ever “quicken” a fire 
with kerosene, or if anyone in your 
home ever uses gasoline to do a 
home dry-cleaning job. Gasoline 
is explosive and will ignite at room 
temperature. Its vapors will spread 
throughout the house, and it takes 
only a tiny spark to set it off. Kero 
when heated, acts just like 
You can never be safe 


sene, 
gasoline. 


using flammable fluids in your home. 


If you must use them at all for 
gasoline-powered machinery, or for 
stoves and heaters keep those 
liquids outside the house, in safety 
cans. 

Tonight when you arrive home, 
Mr. Coast Guardsman, invite your 
wife's attention to this article. And 
then let each of you review your 
own safety habits to see if you have 
drifted into careless mannerisms that 
might some day result in tragedy. 
This is particularly important to- 
day when many Coast Guard fami 
lise are living in sub-standard dwel 
lings as a result of the critical hous- 
ing shortage. Many of these dwel 
lings are inferior or are overcrowded 
and the need for maintenance of per 
sonal safety habits should be readily 
apparent. 

Of course you love your wife and 
children! Then take time to ac 
quaint them with the facts in this 
article. It’s better to be safe than 
sorry! 
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RADIOMEN: 


They Wear Their Rates Proudly 


The Training Of Skilled Radiomen Is Of Paramount Importance 


Thr LAUREL plunged along the 
Maine coast late one night. On the 
bridge the bulky forms of men and 
gear were barely visible and only 
the steady Diesel throb penetrated 
the stillness. Out on deck the wake 
was luminous in the dark and its 
hiss mingled with the hum of the 
engines. In the crew’s quarters all 
was silent and dark. The ship 
seemed a small, separate entity, aloof 
from the rest of the world — save 
for one spot. 


Just abaft the bridge, lights 
blazed in the radio room, and all 
the world coursed through the four 
receivers. Somewhere 
south of Long Island, the great 
QUEEN ELIZABETH sped out to sea 
and her radio operators were busy 
flashing cables to Boston and New 
York. A Norwegian tanker, stand- 
ing down the coast of Newfound- 
land, came slowly into range of our 
shore stations and, in the universal 
language of radiomen, inquired if 
there were messages for him. Boston 
and Halifax had none, so informed 
him and bid him good night. The 
I.AUREL’S operator followed them 
all and made entries in his log. 


powerful 


If, instead of routine sailing, the 
ELIZABETH or the tanker had been 
aflame on the high seas, all the dis- 
tress traffic would have come to the 
LAUREL, steaming in the Gulf of 
Maine, and then been relayed to 
Headquarters until the emergency 
was over. Had it been a small drag- 
ger with a broken shaft, the LAUREI 
radioman, his ears attuned to all the 
sea, would have monitored just as 
attentively, though a hundred miles 
away. 
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By FRANK J. PRIAL 











From the largest liners to the 
smallest tug, the Coast Guard radio- 
man is on the job. He is in the 
thick of marine activity wherever 
he is — on a forty-footer in New 
York Harbor or on the EASTWIND 
pushing deep into polar ice. The 
radio shack is an important spot on 
board ship and those of us who 
wear the bars of static are proud of 
them and our job. 

The Coast Guard readily admits 
to the importance of its radio oper- 
ators. It gives them more training 
than any other rated men with the 
exception of electronics technicians 
— six long months at the Groton 
Training Station. 


Until recently, a number of Coast 
Guard radiomen were trained by 
the Navy at Bainbridge. But Coast 
Guard radio work is inherently dif- 
ferent from Navy radio and the 
Groton facilities were expanded. 
Coast Guard radio is predominently 
concerned with commercial ships 
and planes. The nature of the work 
is essentially peaceful and removed 
from the tactics and battle opera- 
tions that are the Navy radioman’s 
stock in trade. Coast Guard radio 
guides transoceanic aircraft, assists 
vessels broken down or in distress, 
conducts searches and aids in as- 
sisting injured and sick merchant 
seamen and passengers. The CG 
radioman must be trained specifically 
for this work. 


Many radiomen start their train- 
ing as ‘‘strikers’’ aboard ship. They 
have some advantage, at Groton, 
over the men straight from boot 
camp, but in all cases 24 weeks of 
schooling are required. The rate has 
become too comprehensive for casual 
ship-board training. 


The aspirant radioman arrives at 
Groton with anywhere from 30 to 
60 classmates. He may be from any 
district in the States or possessions. 
Chances are, he is armed with a 
good deal of misinformation that 
the older students do nothing to 
allay! It’s all in fun, though, and 
the senior classes are really helpful 
in those first confusing days. 

The first twelve weeks are “‘basic 
training.’ Code starts at two words 
a minute and increases a word a week 
in speed. Typing, for men new to 
it, usually goes to thirty words per 
minute or more before graduation. 
Procedure the drafting and rout- 
ing of messages — covers every con- 
ceivable message a Coast Guard 
operator sends or receives. Theory 
begins with basic math and works 
into motors, generators and the 
fascinating world of electronic tubes. 


At the half-way mark, the radio 
student knows as much about his 
rate as is possible with no actual 
experience. He has passed a code 
test at twelve words per minute and 
probably copies faster. He can type 
fairly well. 


He knows his way around the 
Station, too. At first he may have 
figured on six months more of boot 
camp, but the Training Station is 
no boot camp. It is a professional 
school where a man is taught a tech- 
nical rate. In his off hours, our 
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radioman-to-be has had _ almost 
every weekend off and can expect 
the same for the three months re- 
maining. He may be on a class team, 
or perhaps the Base softball nine. 
Summer afternoons he swims off the 
Station’s own beach. He has visited, 
(or soon will) New York and Bos- 
ton, both two hours by train. Gro- 
ton, he’s convinced, is good duty. 
On the Monday of his thirteenth 
week he moves up to the ‘“‘main 
building.”’ Only two classes senior 
now and that rate looks mighty 
good. The pace steps up perceptibly, 
with the emphasis on practical work. 
Everything is done much the same 
as it is aboard ship. Each man is 
assigned the call letters of a Coast 
Guard ship and uses them in all 
drills; he copies ‘500,’ the inter- 


national calling and distress fre- 
quency, for the first time and learns 
what makes a radio work. He ma- 
nipulates direction finders, tunes 
transmitters and constantly practices 
his code and typing. He sees movies 
on radio work ashore and afloat., 
and listens to his instructors’ ex- 
periences as radiomen. Their com 
bined hours on watch run into the 
thousands and there are few prob- 
lems they can’t handle. 


Before many moons the crucial 
final code test has come and gone 
and the long-awaited end is in sight. 
The class party is all planned and 
the class book will soon be finished. 
Then the big day comes. You're a 
petty officer and a radioman! It was 
a long haul but well worth the ef- 


fort when the training officer hands 
you your diploma and the com 
manding officer congratulates you. 
Maybe your folks are there, too. A 
great way to start ten days’ le-ve! 
After that, back to the district 
and then out to sea. Not much shore 
duty for radiomen, but this is a 
sea-going outfit and it’s what you 
wanted anyway. Maybe you'll get 
one of the big, white cutters. Maybe 
it will be one of the smaller ships 
a WPC or WAGL like the 
LAUREL. Or maybe you'!! be lucky 
enough to qualify fer the Aviation 
Electronics School at Elizabeth City 
a really exciting career. 
Whatever duty you pull. the work 
is diverse and interesting. You're 
glad you are a radioman! 








“Bring Us Your Shipbuilding Problems, We 


Pictured above is one of twelve new 95-foot ‘patrol boats built by the Coast Guard Yard, Curtis Bay, Md. With a crew of twelve 
and of high speed, the new craft are intended to’ supplement and, in some cases, replace several of the familiar wooden-hulled 
slower 83-foot patrol boats which were used by the Coast Guard during the war, and have remained the Service’s busiest 
search and rescue craft in post-war years. Twin screws propelled by four 600-horsepower Cummins Diesel engines give the 
boats a cruising range of about 1,500 miles, well over that of the old 83-footers. 
tremely proud of these vessels and they point with pride at their unofficial motto, “Bring Us Your Shipbuilding Problems. We 


Will Solve Them.” 


Workmen at the Coast Guard Yard are ex- 


Will Solve Them!’’ 
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So ng the Watertront 


Tn many enlisted men who re- 
cently retired from active duty had 
many pleasant memories of Coast 
Guard experiences but it is doubt- 
ful if any of those men carried with 
them so pleasant and unique an ex- 
perience as did John McLoughlin, 
BMC. 

John retired from active duty just 
about a month ago. For twenty-six 
years John had been sailing the 
raging seas and he figured that he 
had been through every experience 
that could befall any seafaring man. 
But then, at the climax of his career, 
he found himself assigned to duty at 
the big C. G. Air Station, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. For several months John cast 
a wistful eye at the big Coast Guard 
planes as they took off for patrols. 

Then one day, having decided 
that he might just as well see this 
air-borne phase of Coast Guard life, 
he requested permission to make a 
flight in one of the big PBM’s that 


These guys are champions! 


was scheduled to make a navigation 
training flight to Bermuda. Permis- 
sion was granted and John was soon 
aloft! 


Despite the fact that the plane 
encountered turbulent weather on 
the home stretch, John acquitted 
himself like a true salt. At a result, 
the flight crew decided that his serv- 
ices should be rewarded. Accord- 
ingly, a general muster was held at 
the big Air Station and John Me 
Loughlin was awarded a set of 
“Aviation Boatswain’s  Mate’s 
Wings”’ along with a Citation com- 
mending him for his skill in serving 
coffee to the pilot and the co-pilot 
without spilling a drop! 

The actual presentation was made 
by Lieutenant Commander Victor 
Schmidt, with all hands joining in 
to make the affair a spontaneous out- 
pouring of respect and affection for 
an old-timer who was soon to de- 
part from active duty. 


While other teams may still be debating their claim to cham- 


pion honors, these representatives of the Port Security Unit, Ellis Island, N. Y., definitely 
established their claim to top honors in the Third District by defeating all opposition in a 


championship softball series. Seated 


Anthony Rascona, Sanford Duncan, Chief Albert 


Stormes, LCDR W. C. Cain, Commanding Officer of the base; William Neville, Edward Jeffries, 


Knud Hanson. Standing 


Joseph Healy, Vincent Healy, Robert Specht, John Schmidt, Edward 


Gross, Frank Hirbe, Ganes Walker. Absent from the picture were Joseph Goldsmith, Frank 
Mamola and Robert Finklestein. 
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Salt Water Grist 


Ax OLD SALT who has a lot of 
interesting memories is Arnold 
Langemak who joined the Coast 
Guard more than fifty years ago at 
Sturgeon Bay Station, Wisconsin. 
Arnold has been retired for many 
years but he continues to live in 
Sturgeon Bay. And from the orig 
inal crew of eight men, six reside in 
the general neighborhood of Stur- 
geon Bay! . . . Retired shipmates 
John Lee, Harold Waters and Jim 
Orndorff are living south of the 
border, in Mexico, where the Amer- 
ican dollar goes a long way. Lee 
describes life in Mexico in glowing 
trems and says the climate is ideal. 
. . . We note that retired men are 
living in the north, the south, the 
east and the west, which only goes 
to prove that the best place for a 
retired man to live is a place where 
he has some natural interests. The 
climate and the geographic location 
are secondary. The hapoiest retired 
men are those who live close to 
friends and close to an area where 
there is opportunity for employ- 
ment. 

One nice thing about living in 
the country is that you don’t have 
to shop for the Sunday dinner. You 
just go out in the barnyard and 
wring its neck! . . . Rear Admiral 
Raymond Mauerman is the new 
District Commander of the First 
District, succeeding Rear Admirai 
Harold Bradbury who retired last 
June. Admiral Mauerman enlisted 
in the Coast Guard in 1917 and 
two years later gained entrance to 
the Academy. .. . Incidentally, the 
Coast Guard Academy is literally 
loaded with former enlisted men 
who will become the officers of to- 
morrow. .. . Lieutenant Ellen Sor 
ensen, a SPAR, recently entered 
Stanford University for a year's 
study in Personnel Training and 
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Administration. . We like the 
German proverb that goes like this: 
“One does evil enough by doing 
nothing good.”’... We have learned 
with regret of the recent death of 
Howard L. Croker, retired chiet 
warrant. Shipmate Croker died as 
the result of a heart attack. He had 
served 26 years on active duty prior 
to being retired two years ago. He 
is survived by his widow who re- 
sides at 915 Young Street, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Michigan. 


We like guys such as Walter 
Smith of the BRAMBLE. Smith 
went through boot camp at Cape 
May and soon thereafter went 
through the Yeoman-Storekeeper 
School at Groton. Now he’s doing 
duty aboard the aforementioned 
BRAMBLE. The guy decided that 
he wanted his parents to know ali 
about the outfit he’s serving in. 
What did he do? He did what every 
young Coast Guardsman should do. 
He purchased a gift subscription to 
this MAGAZINE for his parents. Did 
he make his parents happy? You bet 
he did! Walter's mother wrote to 
us today telling how much she en 
joys reading the MAGAZINE, but 
more important, asking that we con- 
tinue to send the MAGAZINE to her 
without interruption when the orig- 
inal subscription expires. To you, 
Mrs. Essie Smith down there in 
Marathon, Florida, we salute you 
and your son as ardent supporters 
of the Coast Guard! 


We like the remark of the guy 
aboard the CAMPBELL who said, 
“Every inflated ego eventually winds 
up as a flat tire.”” . . . George Wilson, 
retired CPO, writes in to tell us 
that the finest man he has ever 
known was Captain William J. 
Wheeler, retired. We appreciate 
George’s remark and we would like 
to remind all hands that these col- 
umns and these pages like to re- 
ceive tributes to good shipmates. 
Sometimes a fellow becomes so bit- 
ter because of the behavior of an 
unscrupulous shipmate that he loses 
sight of the fact that most of our 
shipmates are wonderful guys! We 
shouldn't let a few “‘bad pennies’’ 
blind us to the superb qualities of 
some wonderful shipmates with 
whom we rub shoulders every day! 
... Once upon a time a man could 
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St. George Base Wins East Coast Guard 
Championship 


] HE St. George baseball team from Staten Island, N. Y., won the 
Coast Guard Championship of the East Coast by beating Curtis Bay, 
Maryland, in the best two out of three series. 


The first game, played at Staten Island, was won by St. George, 
by a score of 7 to 2. In the second game of the series, Curtis Bay 
edged out a 7 to 6 victory over the New Yorkers, but in the final 
game, it was St. George all the way with the final score being 8 to 5. 


The overall season record was 32 victories and 10 defeats, seven 
of the defeats being of the one-run variety. Of the 32 wins, St. 
George defeated such teams as Fort Dix, Cape May, Camp Kilmer, 
and a number of other service teams. 


Leading the St. George sluggers, who were only shut out once, was 
their very brilliant third baseman, Steve Okaly, hitting at 394 with 
the ability to hit the long ball. Gerry Gold, hitting at 380 and play- 
ing shortstop, was held hitless only by Cape May's Dick Crabowski. 
Playing right field and hitting 375 was the very capable Ralph 
Martinelli. 


The leadoff man in the lineup was Charles Grandante who was 
the sparkplug of the infield, hitting 330. Bill Sarr, catcher farmhand 
of the Brooklyn Dodgers, was the long-ball specialist, with an arm 
no one stole on successfully. In centerfield was Andy Greener, the 
best defensive man in the outfield, who got on base quite a few times 
with his speed and bunting ability. Ned Dregger, probably the best 
clutch hitter, was in left. At first base was the very versatile Harold 
Pomroy who, after a slow start, hit the ball very consistently through 
the last four weeks. No low throws go through his steady hands. 
The only substitute the Base had, who isn’t a pitcher, was Al (Sleepy ) 
Kramberg, catcher by trade, but able to fill in anywhere, and hit that 
long ball when it was needed. 


The overall team batting average for the year was a healthy .311. 


Our pitchers were only three men deep. Jim Mertlik, a portsider, 
is blazing his fastball through all sorts of competition and has an 
overall season record of 18 wins and fiive defeats, two coming in 
relief. Anthony Sacco, a strong righthander, was next in line with 
a season record of 12 and 5. Home-run balls accounted for four of 
Sacco’s losses. The remaining two victories belong to Pat Mumola, 
who didn’t taste defeat but saw very little duty mainly because of 
arm trouble. 





be down to his last dollar and still 
know where his next three meals 
were coming from! 


phere!!! 


... By the way, 





Brother, that’s one thing 
about our Coast Guardsmen on the 
West Coast — they are confident! 


what CG baseball team eventually 
emerged with the title of East Coast 
Champions? And when we speak 
of champions, we see a great big 
grin on the faces of the guys who 
played for the Alameda, Calif., 
team. Those guys really had a hot 
club and, with usual West Coast 
confidence, they'll have you under- 
stand that the East Coast’ teams 
operate in a minor league atmos- 


According to them, everything on 
the West Coast is bigger, better, 
faster, prettier and superior to any 
thing that can be offered by the 
outmoded East Coast lads! . . . Phil 
Penston, retired CPO, is living at 
448 E. Plymouth Street, Long 
Beach, Calif. Phil will long be re- 
membered as perhaps the cleverest 
lightweight boxer ever to wear 
Coast Guard colors. Phil was CG 
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lightweight champion long before 
the war brought an influx of fancy 
physical education specialists who 
rode a gravy train. Phil performed 
his duties as a pharmacist’s mate 
ashore and afloat and pursued his 
boxing activity as a sideline. One 
of Phil’s neighbors in Long Beach 
is Al Mazer, another shipmate who 
wrote history as a Coast Guard mid- 
dleweight boxer while performing 
regular petty officer duties. . . . It's 
just as hard to find a needle in a 
girl's hand today as in a haystack. 

Last month we hated like the 
devil to go to press without telling 
our readers something about the 
Ellis Island softball team that won 
the undisputed championship of the 
entire Third Naval District. The 
Ellis Island club won the title after 
a series of games and playoffs that 
were thrill-packed from beginning 
to end. We hope to be able to pub- 
lish a photo of this truly outstand- 
ing team in this edition. ... We are 
still chuckling about the remark we 
heard at the Coast Guard Yard. A 
shipmate remarked, ‘‘My wife is on 
a diet. No more candy and sweets. 
That's all behind her now!” 

The USS Tampa Post of the 
American Legion conducted annual 
memorial services at the Academy 
on Saturday and Sunday, September 
26 and 27. This is the 35th year 
that services have been held in mem- 
ory of all hands who were lost when 
the Cutter TAMPA was torpedoed 
during World War I. This year 
Tampa Post presented an electric 
organ to the Academy Chapel. Ii 
anywhere in America there is a group 
of men so unselfish and so dedicated 
as are the few men who comprise 
Tampa Post, we have yet to hear 
about them; For 35 years these men 
have banded together in monthly 
meetings and in annual ceremonies 
for the sole purpose of~honoring 
their shipmates of the first World 
War who never returned from the 
Cutter TAMPA’S last tragic voyage. 
These men have asked for nothing 
from the Coast Guard; they have 
asked for no special buttons or pins 
or diplomas; they have asked for no 
special recognition. How different 
are these men —- Oh! How differ- 
ent - from some organizers and 
promoters and rabble rousers of the 
second World War who, to this very 
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day, continue to seek privileges, 
benefits and glory! Membership in 
USS Tampa Post, American Legion, 
is Open to men who can qualify in 
two ways: they must have served 
on active duty in the Coast Guard 
and they must be desirous of con- 
tinuing to honor the memory of the 
officers and enlisted men who went 
to their death in overseas combat 
aboard the Cutter TAMPA. Simple 
qualifications, aren't they? Yes, 
simple but sincere and reverent. 

After serving 22 years in the 
Coast Guard, Lieutenant Edward 
Openshaw was recently retired by 
reason of physical disability, but the 
name of Openshaw will continue on 
the active-duty records. Shortly be- 
fore being retired, Lieutenant Open- 
Shaw had the pleasure of adminis- 
tering the oath of enlistment to his 
son Lewis, a husky youngster who 
will now try to carry on in the 
shadow of his dad. . . . Charles J. 
Fell of Baltimore, Md., has an ex- 
cellent reason for asking us to pub- 
lish a story about the activity of 
the Cutter WINNEBAGO. Mister 
Fell’s son is stationed aboard that 
vessel, and quite naturally, the 
father would like to read something 
about the activity of the cutter and 
the personalities of the officers and 
enlisted men. Now all we have to 
do is locate an ambitious reporter 
aboard the WINNEBAGO! (Do we 
hear any response?) ... There are 
a few others who have done so, but 
the only man we know who has 
actually sailed around the world 
“under sail’’ is retired Commodore 
John S. Baylis. He did so in 1903 
and 1904 aboard the square-rigger 
ARROW. .. . The fool with money 
to burn soon meets his match... . 
Vacant minds are like vacant lots — 
both gather rubbish. 

The Coast Guard and the Navy 
recently worked together to save the 
life of a man who had injured him- 
self in an unusual accident. The in- 
cident required speedy work by per- 
sonnel of the Navy Air Station at 
Jacksonville, Fla., and personnel of 
the Coast Guard Cutter SWEETGUM. 

David Hall was the injured man. 
He was fishing with James E. Adams 
when the accident occurred. Hall 
was walking on slippery rocks after 
having completed an afternoon of 
fishing. He slipped and the spear 


gun went off, hitting him with the 
spear slightly below the neck on the 
right side. 


According to Adams, he attempt- 
ed to remove the spear but was un- 
able to do so. Noticing the Coast 
Guard Cutter SWEETGUM passing, 
he signaled with his shirt to gain at- 
tention. Personnel aboard the cut- 
ter noticed the signaling and lowered 
a motor cargo boat. Upon arrivai 
at the scene they found the injured 
man bleeding profusely and placed 
him on a stretcher and transported 
him to the cutter. 


The aircraft carrier USS RAN 
DOLPH was notified by visual signal 
to have a doctor meet the SWEET 
GUM at the Mayport Carrier Basin 
dock, and the cutter moored there 
about 27 minutes after the accident. 

Lt. Joe Lambert, USN Medical 
Corps, gave Hall plasma and trans- 
ferred him to the dock where he was 
placed in a helicopter. 


New skipper of the Cutter ABSF- 
CON is Commander William Law- 
rence, who relieved Lieutenant Com- 
mander James Lathrop. Command- 
er Lathrop now reports to Honolulu 
where he will be director of Reserve 
and Auxiliary. Commander Lew- 
rence is an aviator with much ex- 
perience in the field of Coast Guard 
aviation. Commander Lathrop 
comes from a seagoing family. He 
has two brothers. One is a com- 
mander in the Navy and the other 
is skipper of a New York ferryboat 
— and he'll have you understand, 
Sir, that he was skipper of deep- 
water vessels before he became a 
ferryboat captain. 





Jokes 


Jockey Fegan, who had just won 


the Kentucky Derby: “I just keep 
whispering in my horse’s ear a little 
poem I made up. ‘Roses are red, 
violets are blue; horses what lose, 
are made into glue’.” 


: * © 


“That's a good-looking — suit, 
Jack. How much did it cost?”’ 
‘A hundred and ten dollars.” 
“Wow! Isn’t that a little high?” 
“Oh, I don’t know, I got fifteen 


pairs of pants with it.”’ 
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On page five of our September edition we published an illustration warning about the dangers of sunburn. We are pleased to be able 

to report that our warning was studied with great interest by thousands of enthusiastic Coast Guardsmen. Still having the safety of our 

readers in mind, we are this month publishing the above wintertime suggestion that all hands beware of thin ice. No figures are avail- 

able to show the number of Coast Guardsmen who are endangered each year by falling through thin ice. but we are sure it is sufficient to 

justify publication of the above non-mathematical figure. Motion picture star Debbie Reynolds joins us in urging all hands to be real 

careful!!! (Now that we've warned against the danger of sunburn and thin ice, what gag can we work next month in order to continue 
these glamor shots?) 
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Witt Tomorrow Brinc 
Or Brinc 


Some day — maybe soon, maybe in the years ahead 
you will return to civilian life. When you do, you may 
want to settle down in your own home town, or live 
in some spot which you have come to like during your 
years in the service of the Coast Guard. 

But perhaps you are faced with the problem of how 
to get into an interesting, respected, and prosperous 
position in the community in which you wish to live. 
If this is the case, here is a proposition which may have 
appeal to you. 

THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY, one of 
the world’s largest manufacturers of business forms for 
the business world, might possib:y have a position wait- 
ing for you in the city or town in which you wish to 
live. As a business forms specialist, working in our 
sales organization, you could help the business men of 
your community in designing business forms that save 
time and increase efficiency in their organizations. And 
in this work, you would be able to offer them a well- 
rounded line of salesbooks, multiple copy order books, 
one-time carbon forms, and autographic register ma- 
chines (with forms and supplies) . 

THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY is now 
adequately represented in many cities throughout the 
country —— but there is a possibility that the com- 
pany may have a position open in the particular city 
or town where you wish to live. 

Why not write, and tell us when you expect to re- 
turn to civilian life, and where you expect to live? 
Perhaps by getting to know us and what we have to 
offer, you can find the kind of a future you want. 


Every business organization in America — from the 
corner grocery to the largest department store or airt- 
craft factory — is either a customer or a potential cus- 
tomer of THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY. 
Many organizations buy thousands of dollars worth 
of forms a year. As a representative of our firm, you 
could build an essential business that would repeat and 
grow as the years pass by. 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company “ 


3120-56 FREDERICK AVENUE 
BALTIMORE 29, MARYLAND 
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When you think of business forms, 
think of BASABO BUSINESS FORMS --- 
the most modern, efficient, and 
economical forms known to the 
business world today. 


BASABO BUSINESS FORMS are 


designed to save your time! 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company 


BALTIMORE 29, MARYLAND 

















e Have you read “What's in Your Future?” 
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Hatteras Hinterland 


ABANDONED AS AN AID to navigation in 1935 when the sea 
threatened to undermine the tower, Cape Hatteras Lighthouse is 
once again in operation. On January 23, 1950, Cape Hatteras Light, 
which had been exhibited from a 150-foot steel skeleton tower 
since 1935, was moved and replaced in operation in the old Cape 
Hatteras light tower. One hundred and ninety-three feet high, 
with a granite base, the structure is the tallest light tower in the 
United States. It was built in 1870 to replace the original light- 
house on Cape Hatteras. 
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By GEORGE H. TOOLE 


To THE mariner, one of the most uninviting and 
inhospitable shores in the world is that lying to the 
westward of Diamond Shoals Lightship. Navigators 
seldom see this stretch of Carolina coast. They are, 
in truth, quite happy to keep well .to seaward of the 
lightship that marks these dangerous shoals extending 
off Cape Hatteras, for along the string of islands and 
sandbars that shield the greater part of North Caro- 
lina’'s 320 miles of coast line, known as the Outer 
Banks, may be seen the skeletons of luckless ships that 
have been driven up on these shores. And many 
stories are told of these wrecks — stories that, although 
absolutely true, are as fantastic as that of the FLYING 
DUTCHMAN, and as mysterious as that of the MARY 


CELESTE. a ba 


During the early days of the American Republic, 
shipowners and shipmasters had clamored for a beacon 
to mark Cape Hatteras and its shoals, and in 1798 
the first Cape Hatteras Lighthouse was erected at a 
cost of something over forty thousand dollars. Its 
light consisted of eighteen lamps, with 14-inch re- 
flectors, at a height of 112 feet above sea level. Ac- 
cording to the engineers, it should have been visible 
at a distance of 18 miles, but the seafarers did not 
agree with the engineers on that point. 


Their dissatisfaction was well expressed by Lieu- 
tenant David D. Porter, USN, who, while in com- 
mand of the mail steamer GEORGIA in 1851, declared: 
‘Hatteras Light, the most important on our coast, is 
without doubt the worst light in the world. I have 
always had so little confidence in it that I have been 
guided by the lead — without the use of which, in 
fact, no vessel should pass Hatteras. The first nine 
trips I made, I never saw Hatteras at all, though fre- 
quently passing in sight of the breakers. When | did 
see it, I could not tell it from a steamer’s light, except- 
ing that the steamers’ lights are much brighter.” 


Although Porter's criticism did stir Congress into 
appropriating $15,000, both for increasing its height 
and for converting the light into a flashing or revolv- 
ing one, it was not until after the Civil War that 
anything was done about it. Then it was decided to 
rebuild the light, and the new tower, which cost $167,- 
000, was finished in 1870. Extending 193 feet in 
the air, it was — and still is — the tallest lighthouse 
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in the world. In 1871, the original structure, then 
on the verge of collapse, was razed by use of explosives. 

As the years went by, the new light found itself 
threatened by that universal enemy of lighthouses — 
beach erosion. When in 1919, the high water line 
had approached to within 300 feet of the base of the 
tower, the Lighthouse Service began to experiment 
with dikes and breakwaters in an effort to save the 
light. These measures were unsuccessful, and in 1935 
the tower was abandoned, and the light moved to a 
steel skeleton structure farther back on the beach. Then 
the National Park Service, which had taken over the 
old tower, succeeded in checking the erosion by. means 
of a series of wooden revetments, or retaining walls 
So successful were they that in 1950 the light was 
moved back to the 1870 tower. Now equipped with 
new lenses, it flashes its warning message to mariners 
with a 250,000 candle power revolving beacon of the 
most up-to-date design. 

x * x * * 

Consort of Cape Hatteras Light, Diamond Shoals 


Lightship first took its place on the shoals, 14 miles 
southeast of the lighthouse, in 1824. Again and again, 
the first Diamond lightship was blown off station, 
and in 1827 it was completely wrecked when it piled 
up on the shore near Ocracoke Inlet, just south of 
Hatteras. 


Various attempts were made, without success, to 
mark the dangerous shoals with buoys, and two futile 
efforts were made to build a lighthouse on the shoals. 
Finally, in 1897, the lightship was restored, and, with 
few interruptions, the station has been maintained 
since that time. One of these interruptions came in 
1918, during World War I, when a German sub- 
marine shelled and sank the lightship, giving it the 
distinction of being the only American navigational 
aid to be destroyed by enemy action. 

Two of the Kaiser's unterseebooten, the U-140 and 
the U-156, had left Kiel during June, 1918, headed 
for the Atlantic coast of the United States, in a move 
calculated by the German Admirality to force the 
United States Navy to keep at least a part of its fleet 
in home waters. 


Just out of the Krupp Works at Kiel, the U-140 
was the latest in undersea craft and the largest sub- 
marine then afloat. With a length of 380 feet and a 
beam of 24 feet, she had two 14-cylinder Diesel 
motors that gave her a surface speed of 26 knots, and 
four electric motors that propelled her, when sub- 
merged, at a speed of 12 knots. Operating at a surface 
speed of three knots on one engine, she had a cruis- 
ing radius of 32,000 miles. Her armament consisted 
of a six-inch gun forward, a four-inch gun aft, and 
eight torpedo tubes, and she carried 35 torpedoes and 
4,000 rounds of ammunition. And not only was she 
the largest — with her 2!4-inch armor plate and 
seven water-tight compartments, she was the safest 
submersible that had been built up to that time. 

To man this sea wolf, the Admirality had selected 
the cream of its submarine crews. Command of the 
U-140 had been entrusted to Fregattenkapitan Wal- 
demar Kophamel, whose underseas service dated back 
to the maiden voyage of the first of all German subs, 
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the U-1, in which he had served as lieutenant. He 
then became commander of the U-2, and later of the 
U-35, after which he was appointed commanding 
officer of the U-boat floatilla attached to the Austrian 
naval base at Cattaro. He returned to sea to take com- 
mand of the U-151, and in that vessel he made the 
longest U-boat cruise then recorded — from Kiel to 
West Africa and return — some 12,000 miles. Equal 
care had been exercised in choosing each member of 
the crew — the chief gunner, who had been trans 
ferred from the battle cruiser SEYDLITZ, was regarded 
as the best gunner in the German navy. 


Kophamel found his passage from Kiel to be quite 
uneventful, until July 24, when he sighted the Ameri- 
can cruiser HARRISBURG in 45° 33’ N., 41° 00’ W., 
but this was too formidable an opponent for him. 
Two days later, he did tangle with two British vessels 

— the 14,000-ton liner MELITIA and the tanker 
BRITISH MAJOR but these engagements amounted 
to nothing more than brief exchanges of gunfire, with 
no casualties on either side. 


But July 27 was a bad day for Captain Jose Tude 
d’Oliveisa da Velha, of the Portuguese bark PORTO, 
who had the unhappy distinction of being Kophamel’s 
first victim. En route from Savannah to Oporto, with 
a cargo of cotton and barrel staves, the PORTO was 
sunk, after the crew had taken to the boats, by means 
of bombs exploded in the vessel's holds. On the fol- 
lowing day the American tanker JOSEPH CUDAHY 
was shelled by the U-140, but managed to get away. 
On July 30, the American steamer _KERMANSHAH, 
thanks to the skillful maneuvering of Captain Robert 
Smith, narrowly escaped two torpedoes launched from 


the U-140. 


Five days later, Kophamel got his first real kill, the 
Standard Oil tanker O. B. JENNINGS. Proceeding in 
ballast from Plymouth, England, to Newport News, 
Captain George Nordstrom of the O. B. JENNINGS 
was within a few hours of his destination when he 
s.ghted a torpedo off the port bow. A quick swing 
enabled him to avoid being hit, and his gun crew went 
into action. 


Unfortunately, the range was too long for the 
four-inch gun, and the U-140, with its six-inch gun, 
really poured shells into the JENNINGS. One of these 
severed the main steam line, and another struck the 
magazine, exploding all of the ammunition aboard 
the tanker, leaving her helpless. 


To avoid capture, Captain Nordstrom had his uni- 
form put on the body of James Scott, second steward, 
who had been killed by shrapnel. When the U-140 
asked for the master and the radio operator, the crew 
replied that both had been killed, so the submarine 
took Second Officer Rene Bastin as their prisoner. 
They then began to shell the tanker, and 15 minutes 
later she went to the bottom. 

On the following morning the survivors were 
picked up by the Italian steamer UMBRIA and taken 
in to where they could land on Currituck Beach. That 
afternoon, the four-masted schooner STANLEY M. 
SEAMAN, with a cargo of coal for Puerto Plata, met 
the fate of the bark PORTO. 
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Now the U-140 was hugging the American shore, 
and just after noon on August 5 she surfaced within 
sight of Diamond Shoals lightship. About five miles 
away there appeared another victim, the American 
steamer MERAK, bound to Chili with a cargo of coal. 
In attempting to avoid the gunfire of the U-140, the 
MERAK struck on Diamond Shoals. 


Apparently Kophamel decided that the lightship 
was too much of an aid to navigation —- American 
navigation, that is ——- for he approached to within 
150 yards of the lightship and opened fire with his 
four-inch guns. Later, second officer Bastin, of the 
torpedoed O. B. JENNINGS, then a prisoner on the 
U-140, said that the shells fired by the submarine 
contained a yellow gas. This served to confirm a report 
made by the Commandant of the Sixth Naval Dis- 
trict that the lighthouse crew at Smith Island, off 
the North Carolina coast, had been victims of a gas 
attack by a U-boat. It was a matter of but a few 
minutes before the lightship disappeared beneath the 
waves. 


Thanks to the warning of the lightship, the New 
York and Porto Rico Company’s steamer MARINER’S 
HARBOR, the American passenger steamer CRETAN 
and the British steamer BENCLEUCH managed to 
escape from the U-140. A Japanese vessel, the TOKU- 
YAMA MARU was Kophamel’s next — and final — 
victim. His next attack, on the Brazilian passenger 
steamer UBERABA, brought four American destroyers 
to the scene, and the U.S.S. STRINGHAM nearly fin- 
ished the U-140 with 15 depth charges. 


Yet, in spite of his badly disabled condition, Kop- 
hamel managed to get the U-140 back across the ocean 
to his home port of Kiel, and made four attacks on 
armed vessels on that voyage home — the U.S5S. 
PASTORES, the Luckenbach steamer PLEIADES, the 
British transport DIOMED, and the British tanker 
WAR RANEE. 


World War II brought no repetition of the Dia- 
mond Shoals incident, for immediately on the out- 


break of war all lightships were withdrawn from 
their stations. That does not mean that Hatteras was 
not as hot a spot as ever. Hardly had the United 
States entered the war in December, 1941, than the 
U-boats were off Hatteras, waiting for their prey. 
Commencing with the Panamanian tanker NORNESS, 
sunk on January 14, 1942, there were 13 vessels — 
most of them tankers — sunk off Hatteras within a 
period of about two weeks. 

Maritime warfare in the vicinity of Hatteras was 
not, however, by any means limited to the U-boat 
forays of two world wars. One of the most memor- 
able naval engagements of the War of 1812 —~- when 
the American sloop-of-war WASP forced the stronger 
British brig FROLIC to strike its colors in less than 
three-quarters of an hour of combat took place 
off Hatteras. 


Commanded by Captain Jacob Jones, the Delaware 
squire, the WASP sailed from Philadelphia on October 
13, 1812, headed in the general direction of Bermuda, 
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in the hope of encountering some Englishmen home- 
ward bound from the West Indies. During a Hatteras 
gale, on October 15, the WASP had the misfortune of 
losing her bowsprit and two of her crew. 


Shortly before midnight on October 17, Captain 
Jones spied several lights, indicating that a number 
of vessels were weathering the storm together. At 
daybreak, he was able to see that there were six mer- 
chant vessels convoyed by a brig, and Jones lost no 
time in reefing down his topsails, and getting squared 
away for battle. 


As the WASP approached, the brig hoisted a Spanish 
flag, but Jones was not deceived by that. He hailed the 
brig, and in reply the Englishman — for it was the 
British brig FROLIC — hauled down the Spanish flag 
and hoisted the red cross of St. George in its place. 
Then Captain Whinyates of the FROLIC opened fire, 
and the battle was on. 


Although the FROLIC was getting in three broad- 
sides to two of the WASP, the British fire did virtu- 
ally no damage to the hull of the WASP, although it 
did succeed in carrying away the maintopmast and the 
mizzen-topgallantmast. As they wallowed together 
in the trough of the sea, the two vessels came to- 
gether, the WASP in a very advantageous raking posi- 
tion at the bow of the FROLIc. After one broadside 
from the WASP, while the vessels were in this posi- 
tion, Jones gave the order to board. Lieutenant Biddle 
and his boarding party soon saw how effective that 
broadside had been — of the FROLIC’S crew of 107 
only 17 had escaped death of injury. Although the 
British flag was still flying, the surviving officers offered 
their swords to Biddle in token of surrender, and Biddle 
himself hauled down the British colors. 


But the victory was short-lived. Hardly two hours 
later, H.M.S. POICTIERS, 74-gun man-of-war, cap- 
tured both the WASP and the FROLIC and took them 
into Bermuda. Within a short time, however, as a 
result of an exchange of prisoners, Jones and his crew 
landed back in New York, where they were enthusi- 
astically greeted by cheering crowds. Congress appro- 
priated $35,000 for distribution to them as prize 
money, and later Jones was given command of the 
frigate MACEDONIAN. 

But Hatteras is celebrated for more than mari- 
time warfare. For many, many years this region — 
the hinterland of Hatteras —- has been famous as a 
sportsman’s paradise. In more recent years, the con- 
stantly increasing influx of visitors shows that others 
have discovered the natural charm and the historic 
interest of the Outer Banks and the Carolina tide- 
water. From Elizabeth City, on the Pasquotank 
River, it is about 30 miles to Poplar Branch, on Cur- 
rituck Sound. 


Three miles east of Poplar Branch, on the Outer 
Banks, is Currituck Beach Lighthouse. This aid to 
navigation, 163 feet in height, was erected in 1875, 
after mariners had complained of the lack of any light 
between Cape Henry, on the north, and Bodie Island, 
on the South. Ironically, the worst maritime tragedy 
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in the history of Currituck Beach happened about two 
years after the light had been placed in commission, 
when the steamer METROPOLIS was wrecked, with loss 
of over 100 lives. 

A little over 15 miles to the south of Poplar Branch 
is Point Harbor, where the Virginia Dare Trail con- 
tinues across the three-mile Wright Memorial Bridge 
that spans the meeting place of four sounds — Albe- 
marle, Currituck, Croatan, and Roanoke — and takes 
the traveler onto the Outer Banks and into Dare 
County. 

Kitty Hawk, on the Outer Banks, is known far 
and wide except in the Soviet Union, perhaps — 
as the birthplace of aviation. Several memorials com- 
memorate the ‘‘scientific kite-flying experiments” of 
the Wright Brothers, Wilbur and Orville, back in 
the beginning of the century. 

Besides the bridge itself, there is a marble marker 
set up by the residents of Kitty Hawk, which was 
unveiled on May 22, 1928, and which carries the 
inscription: 

“On this spot, September 17, 1900, Wilbur 
Wright began the assembly of the Wright Broth- 
ers’ first experimental glider which led to man’s 
conquest of the air.”’ 

On the top of nearby Kill Devil Hill is the Wright 
Memorial Monument, erected by the United States 
Government in 1932, to commemorate the conquest 
of the air by Wilbur and Orville Wright. Marking 
the spot where their first machine left the ground 
under its own power is a granite boulder, erected by 
the National Aeronautic Association. 

* * * * xX 

Kitty Hawk is also associated with an early nine- 
teenth century mystery — the disappearance of Theo- 
dosia Burr Alston, the daughter of Aaron Burr and 
wife of Joseph Alston, the governor of South Caro- 
lina. 

Theodosia sailed from Georgetown, South Caro- 
lina, on December 30, 1812, on the PATRIOT, bound 
to New York, where she was going to visit her father. 
Nothing was ever heard or seen of the PATRIOT after 
the vessel sailed from Georgetown, and, until more 
than 50 years later, it was generally believed to have 
been a victim of a Hatteras storm. 
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There the matter would have rested but for the 
illness of a banker woman in 1869. Her physician, 
Dr. W. G. Pool, who realized that these residents of 
the banks had but little cash, agreed to accept as his 
fee an oil portrait of a beautiful girl. 


By way of explanation, the patient told the physi- 
cian that, in 1812, a small vessel, with sails set and 
rudder lashed, had come up on the shore. Bankers 
who boarded the vessel found no sign of life — nor 
was there any indication of death — and they assumed 
that pirates had seized or done away with the pas- 
sengers and crew, and then had been compelled, for 
some reason or other, to abandon the vessel before 
they could loot it. Meals were set on the table, and 
in one of the cabins they found silk dresses and other 
articles of feminine finery. As part of his share of 
the spoils, the woman's lover took the oil painting, 
which he later gave to her. 

Dr. Pool had observed the likeness of the girl of 
the portrait to Aaron Burr, and the picture was shown 
to members of the Burr family. Without hesitation, 
they pronounced it to be that of the missing Theo- 
dosia. Throughout the country, various criminals — 
most of whom claimed that they had been members 
of a pirate gang that had compelled the passengers 
and crew of the PATRIOT to walk the plank — con- 
fessed their complicity in the fate of Theodosia. But 
none of these confessions could be corroborated, and 
the true story of the unfortunate girl never has been 
learned. 


(To be continued ) 


AT WINDSWEPT CAPE HATTERAS the Coast Guard maintains and operates an important LORAN Station, pictured here as it nestles 
close to the surfline that has been the site of many marine disasters. 
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What I 
want 
is a Coke 


To work refreshed 


DRINK 


Cola 


REG. US F oun 
Cat Cola 


IN BOTTLES 


About mid-morning, a break 
in routine goes good—but it’s ever 
so much better with so-refreshing, 


so-delicious, ice-cold Coca-Cola. 
PPPEPHEPEPPPPPTH 


COPYRIGHT 1952, T coc COLA MCOKE"' IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK, 
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YOUR LEADERS 


REAR ADMIRAL K. K. COWART 


Rear ADMIRAL KENNETH KEITH COWART was 
born in Summit, Georgia, on 16 January, 1905, the 
son of James E. and Dora Rountree Cowart. He re- 
ceived his early education in Georgia schools and was 
graduated from Emanuel County Institute, Summit, 
in 1922. Following one year of post graduate work 
at that school, he was appointed a cadet in the Coast 
Guard in September, 1923. He was graduated from 
the Coast Guard Academy, New London, Connecticut, 
and received a commission as an ensign on May 15, 
1926. 


His first assignment was as assistant engineer officer 
on the Cutter MOJAVE, from which he was detached 
in July, 1926, to serve on the Destroyer TUCKER. He 
remained on the TUCKER until September, 1927, when 
he was assigned to the post of assistant engineer officer 
aboard the Cutter TAMPA. In January, 1928, he re- 
turned to the MOJAVE for more engineering duty, and 
in October of the same year he was transferred to the 
Cutter PONTCHARTRAIN on which he served, first, as 
assistant engineer officer and, later, as navigation officer. 

After leaving the PONTCHARTRAIN in October, 
1930, he became engineer officer on the Destroyer 
HERNDON, an assignment he held through June, 1932. 
He then took a post graduate course in engineering at 
the Naval Academy Post Graduate School, Annap- 
olis, Maryland, and in June, 1933, he took post grad 
uate instruction in mechanical engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Colifornia in Berkeley, and was graduated 
with the degree of master of science. 

In July, 1934, he was assigned for instruction duty 
to the Department of Science and Engineering, Coast 
Guard Academy, and in June, 1938, for line duty on 
the Cutter SARANAC. In September, 1938, he was 
again given instruction duty in setting up the first 
U. S. Maritime Service Training Station for licensed 
officers of the Merchant Marine at Fort Trumbull, 
New London, Connecticut. He was detached from 
the Coast Guard Base at New London in October, 
1942, and served temporary duty at Coast Guard 
Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 

In December, 1942, he was assigned to the Cutter 
CAMPBELL as engineer officer. While he was serving 
in this capacity, the CAMPBELL. which was on escort 
operations in the Atlantic, caught an enemy submarine 
on the surface, collided with the sub while attempting 
to ram it, and finally sank it with gunfire. Several 
members of the sub’s crew were taken as prisoners. As 
engineer officer of the CAMPBELL during this action. 
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Rear Admiral Cowart received the Silver Star “‘for 
conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity . during and 
following the sinking of’’ the enemy submarine. The 
CAMPBELL also engaged five other U-boats with vary 
ing degrees of success during the 24 hours prior to 
ramming the sub. 

He became commanding officer of the CAMPBELI 
in May, 1943, and served in that capacity until Janu 
ary, 1944, when he was transferred to Coast Guard 
Headquarters as Chief of the Merchant Marine Person 
nel Division. He also was a member of the Joint Coast 
Guard War Shipping Committee. 


In september, 1945, Rear Admiral Cowart was as- 
signed to the ADMIRAL E. W. EBERLE (AP-12}3) as 
commanding officer, and after serving aboard that ship 
until April 8, 1946, he was ordered to the 12th Coast 
Guard District, San Francisco, Calif., to be District 
Engineer Officer. Five months later he was transferred 
to Coast Guard Headquarters for assignment as As- 
sistant Engineer-in-Chief. He was appointed Engineer- 
in Chief, with the rank of Rear Admiral on August 
1, 1950, succeeding Admiral Ellis Reed-Hill. 

He is a member of the Society of Naval Engineers. 
the Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, 
the Military Order of the World Wars, the Propeller 
Club of Washington, D. C., the American Newcomen 
Society, the U. S. Coast Guard Academy Alumni As- 
sociation and the U. S. Naval Institute. 
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The Chaplain'’s Page 


“Come to Me all who are burdened and heavy 


Why Be A Christian? 


HE BIBLE is constantly and in a thousand ways 
and places declaring the way of Christ is the 
best, the most valuable, the surest, the happiest, the 
most profitable. Just how now is the Christian life 
superior to every other life? If we can answer this— 
chen the question, “Why be a Christian?’’ automatic- 
ally answers itself. 

First—the Christian life is happier than any 
vther. Someone says, I can't see the point, Chaplain. 
Look at old ‘‘So and so,” he is a saintly man, but 
how dull and insipid. Do you call that a happy life? 
He never laughs. He never has a good time, he never 
lets himself go. In fact, he appears almost inhuman. 

There are thousands holding off from Christ to- 
cay for this reason. Let me warn you, for the sake 
of your soul don’t judge Jesus Christ, the King of 


Joy, by these poor gloomy caricatures of Him. Try 
the real thing, try making friends with Jesus, Him- 
self. Stand where Peter, Andrew and John stood, 
look at Him, hear Him speak, answer His challenge, 
tollow Him and you will find it is the happiest life. 

There is a reason why it is the happiest life. 
Think of the three greatest enemies of human happi- 


ness. ‘There is worry. Think of the multitudes who 
are hag-ridden by worry, overburdened and over- 
whelmed, never able to get free. There is boredom. 
Think of the folks for whom life is just a listless, 
tasteless, plodding affair. Never a lift of heart, never 
a song on their lips, never a thrill of soul, never a 
shout of praise to God for the sheer joy of being alive. 
Then there is self-centeredness. Think of the peo- 
ple who are always right—while everyone else is 
wrong. They are always disturbed and upset be- 
cause of the stupidity of others. 

Here is where Christ comes in and makes for hap- 
piness. Christ slays all the enemies of happiness. 
Look at worry. Christianity finishes that. God is 
on the throne, you are in God's hand and no matter 
what happens, no matter how things collapse, you 
are safe for ‘‘no one can pluck you out of the Father's 
Hand.’ And then boredom. Christianity finishes 
that by filling your life with glory of a friendship of 
unending wenders and high adventure. Can you 
imagine the disctp'es being bored in the company of 
Jesus? They sometimes puzzled, mystified, 
perplexed, ashamed, but never bored. There can be 
no boredom for one who follows Jesus in the rich 
road to experience He wishes you to travel. And self- 


Were 
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laden and I will give you rest.” 


centeredness. Christianity finshes that off, too. And 
how, you ask? By taking you once and for all out 
of yourself. By bursting your pretty horizons, shat- 
tering your narrow ways and thrusting you forth as a 
Crusader. So we find the three greatest enemies of 


human kindness all slain by the Lord. 


* * * 


Watch Your Language! 


NE OF MY fellow priests in the Armed Service 
used this as an introduction to his sermon one 
Sunday morning: “‘God damn it; this is one hell of 
a morning.’ He paused for a moment to notice the 
electric effect on his otherwise sleepy audience. Need- 
less to say a block buster could not have awakened 
the boys more effectively. Mouths opened and eyes 
stared bewildered at the priest on the altar. Then the 
padre continued: “‘That’s all I’ve been hearing around 
here since I arrived. How do you fellows like it?” 

We all know the old fable of the shepherd boy 
who constantly cried ‘“‘Wolf, wolf’ when there were 
none around to molest his peaceful sheep. There 
came a day when his alarm was genuine because a 
wolf had actually invaded his sheep-fold and was 
doing considerable damage. The boy’s friends heard 
him calling out for help, but gave him no attention 
on account of the numerous false alarms he had sent 
out before. 

If a man is known by the company he keeps, by 
the ideas he expresses and by the language he uses, 
then what kind of a being is the man in uniform? 
If every time he tells a story, he used God's Holy 
Name; if on hitting his finger, he breaks out into 
abusive language: if even without provocation, he 
decorates his words with God’s Holy Name, then 
what kind of a fellow is this? The moron, the 
moocher of the city slums does a better job, though 
such a man never knows a higher ideal than the bot- 
tle and matters of sex. In such a man’s mentality 
there are no more than four or five ideas. Take six 
words out of his vocabulary and he would be speech- 
less. Surely the man who wears the smart, trim uni- 
form of the service is different and better than this. 
His language should indicate that he is the kind of 
man his mother pictured and planned that he should 
be, namely the boy she could always be proud of. 


— By Chaplain Dannan Cragen. 
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So You Don’t Fear God? 


I! MIGHT BE wise to have a healthy fear of God. 

Fear is really a very good motive for serving 
God. We have the word of Scripture that ‘‘fear is 
the beginning of wisdom.” 


Those, who for one reason or another, don’t want 
to serve God—in the sense that they don’t want to be 
bound by a set of Commandments to a degree that 
breaking them will upset their conscience—argue that 
fear is not a worthy motive for serving God. 

Well, then, let’s substitute ‘prudence’ for “‘fear.’ 
We don’t need a definition of prudence. In one sense, 
it is just being smart enough to keep out of trouble. 
A man who is never controlled by fear is a fool. A 
fool, just to show he isn’t afraid of anything, might 
monkey around a buzz-saw, taking chances with a 
show of bravado. ‘‘ZZZip’’—off goes a hand or a 
leg or a finger. No, he wasn’t afraid. A guy 
shouldn't be controlled by fear. If he is, he is a sissy; 


’ 


and if he isn’t, he’s likely to be a dead or a maimed 
fool, or at least, a sorry one. 


If there is a God, possibly we ought to have a lit- 
tle fear of Him. We may not know all the answers 
but we certainly know some of them. If He is, He 
has certainly given us Ten Commandments. And, 
He can’t be indifferent to our observance of them. 
If He were indifferent He wouldn’t run His world 
even as well as the Coast Guard is run. 


Try breaking some of the “commandments” of 
the Coast Guard. Don’t be afraid! Don't be a sissy! 
Don't keep the regulations through fear—that is not a 
worthy motive for a big two-fisted man like you. 
When you haven't got liberty, go over the fence; when 
you get out, stay out; pull the fire alarm hook once in 
a while just to liven things up a bit around here; they 
can't pull you out of bed at 0200 to stand a watch— 
after all, you've had a hard day and need your sleep, 
so tell the MAA to take a jump in the Sound and roll 
over for a bit more shut-eye. 


Would a smart guy do that? Spunk? Courage? 
Or would it be the act of an out-and-out fool? If you 
break the regulations, you suffer the penalty, and no 
fooling. 


Do you know the sad story of the bull who wasn't 
afraid of anything? He was a big bull, and a tough 
one. He had licked every other bull in the herd; they 
were all afraid of him when he snorted and pawed the 
ground, and they'd give him a wide berth when he was 
out looking for trouble. He was bigger and tougher 
than anything in the herd. But, he was worried. 
Along one side of the big pasture there was a railroad 
track and the express train would roar by every day. 
It looked like a bigger bull, to our hero. He started 
to race it one day but it made him look silly and the 
bull thought he saw a snicker on the snouts of the 
other bulls. That wasn't so good; so, he decided to 
show them. For a few days he snorted and pawed 
when it passed—just to show the boys he was work- 
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ing up to something. Then the day came. He lunged 
through the fence and ran up on the track. As the 
train roared down, he snorted his fiercest and pawed 
at the ties. Then he braced himself and, putting his 
head down, charged with all his might. And so they 
met. And there was one less bull. He had fine cour- 
age but awfully poor judgment—no prudence. But, 
after all, he was only a bull. 
—By Chaplain R. E. Nolan. 


+ 4 * 


For Such A World As This 


BACH DAY confirms our conviction that the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ is meant for “such a world as 
this,”’ i. e., a world of pain and suffering and death. 
We're thinking about it now because of a Coast 
Guardsman who had come to see us. Obviously some- 
thing was quite wrong. It was hard for him to speak, 
hard to control himself. But when he had pulled him- 
self together he told us he had just received the dreaded 
telegram—his brother had been killed. We were faced 
with sorrow and anguish. Instinctively we knew that 
these brothers had been very close to each other and we 
knew the pain in his heart and the anguish for his 
parents. 


What could we say to help ease the hurt in his 
heart? 

More important, what can Christianity do to help 
the millions of men, women, and children who are in- 
volved in the sum-total of this war’s casualties—in 
civilian as well as military life? There are broken 
souls, broken hearts, broken homes as well as broken 
bodies. What can Christianity do? 


In a world of peace and plenty, in a world free 
from pain, suffering, and death, the question would be 
silly. Christianity wouldn't have any job te do. But 
it happens that we're living in “‘such a world at this.”’ 
In this kind of a world Religion owes men, not senti- 
ment, not powerless ideals, but —ITRUTH—the truth 
about God and man, about sin, righteousness, and 
judgment, the truth about redemption, forgiveness, 
and eternal life. 


Too many people are so busy planning for a future 
Paradise on Earth that they forget to help man in the 
sin, pain, and death which oppress him now. What 
is more, they have no evidence that they can keep their 
promises. There is nothing in God’s Word, in his- 
tory, Or in present experience to justify these hopes. 
All the evidence is against it. There is no reason to 
believe that simply because we licked the Germans and 
Japs we have thereby licked the evil that is in the hearts 
of men everywhere and unless that evil ts rooted out of 
the hearts of men no Paradise on Earth ts possible. 


The Christian Gospel doesn’t waste time and effort 
in wishing this was a different kind of a world, but, 
taking the world as it is, offers men pardon and peace, 
through the merits of the Crucified Savior and with it 
the resurrection from the dead and a citizenship in the 
everlasting Kingdom of God. 
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Your 


UOKSHO 


Many New Titles 
Now Available To 
All Hands 


DEAR F-ATRONS of the BOOKSHOP: 


Many of you have asked for a full list of titles that are available 
via the BOOKSHOP. Accordingly, I'll list many of our books but space 
will not permit a description of each one. If information about any of 
these books is desired, just drop me a line and I'll be glad to write you a 
personal letter describing the book in which you are interested. 


As you know, purchasing books is a simple matter. 


Merely forward 


check or money order to me at USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP, 215 
West Street, Annapolis, Md. Add twenty-five cents to each order to cover 


cost of wrapping, handling and mailing. 


I'll do the rest! I'll see that your 


books reach you promptly and in good condition. 





A greatly enlarged, reset, and 


Seamanship,”’ 
at this BOOKSHOP. 


first published. 


obsolete matter discarded 


ings 


(Van) 


to any part of the world. 


Knight’s Modern Seamanship 


re-written 
the most famous book in America on seamanship, is now available 
Revised by Commodore Ralph S. Wentworth, USN (ret.), 
assisted by Commander John V. Noel, Jr., 
has been through many editions and many printings since the 1880's when it was 


Lessons learned as recently as the Korean War are now 
important basic knowledge of the sea and the ships which voyage thereon. 
are new sections on waves and surf, ice seamanship, landing ships and landing craft, 
refueling at sea, transfer of stores and marine salvage 

[he material on ships and boats and their equipment has been rewritten and 
Special sections on weather, mechanical appliances aboard 
ship, and Rules of the Nautical Road have been brought up-to date and every line 
cut and almost all of the many photographs are new 
For well over half a century, through eleven previous editions and many print- 

this book has been a practical guide for all who follow the sea. 
continue to be of help in the future as it has been in the past to all those who wish 
to gain Or maintain proficiency in the art of seamanship. 

This 606-page book is priced at $7.50 and may be obtained from your USCG 
MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP via check, money order or cash. 


USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP 


12th edition of “‘Knight’s Modern 


{or scamen 


USN, this veritable ‘‘Bible”’ 


included with all the 
There 


It should 


We guarantee delivery 











Modern Seamanship 
Arts of the Sailor 
International Maritime Dictionary... 
Primer of Navigation 

Collision Prevention 

Naval Terms Dictionary 

Marine Navigation 

5.00 


7.00 


Navigation Problems & Solutions.... 
Radar & Electronic Navigation. 
Manual of Celestial Navigation 
Damage Control 

Stability & Trim for Ship's Officer... 


Use of Radar at Sea 


American Merchant Seaman's Manual $6.00 
3.00 
4.00 


Coast Guard Law Enforcement. . 
Ked Book of Marine Engineering... . 


Eeneyclopedia of Knots and Fancy 
Rope Work 

Handybook of Knots 

Square Knot Handicraft Guide 


How to Navigate Today 
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Merchant Marine Officers’ Handbook 7.00 


Science of the Seven Seas 
Small Boat Engine Manual 
Splicing Wire and Fiber Rope 
Teacher's Manual 


Text Book of Seamanship 10.00 


Warships of the World 12.50 


Visual Signalling Guide 


Your BOOKSHOP Operator, 


ELEANOR SCHAEFFER. 


Excerpts from the International Code 
of Signals 
Lives of the Liners 


Modern Ships 
Key: 


Cornell) 
Welder’s Guide 

Answers on Blue Print Reading 2.00 
Oil Burner Guide 00 
Refrigeration 4.00 
Power Plant Engineer's Guide 


Sheet Metal Worker’s Handy Book... 


Machinists’ & Toolmakers’ Handy 
Book 

Rogers Drawing and Design 

Shipfitter’s Handy Book 

Aircraft Worker 

Painting & Decorating Manual 


Question & Answers for Engineer's 


and Fireman’s Examinations 1.00 


2.00 
4.00 


Television Service Manual 
Electric Motor Guide 


Questions & Answers for Electrician's 
Examinations -- 1.00 


Wiring Diagrams for Light & Power 1.00 
Handy Book of Practical Electricity 4.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


4.00 
And) 


4.00 
3.00 
2.50 
10.00 
3.00 
5.50 
2.50 


Electronic Devices 
Electrical Power Calculations 
Elictrie 


Radioman’s Guide 


New Dictionary 


New 


Hand-to-Hand Combat 
Leather Braiding 
Water Diving 


Textbook of Seamanship 


Shallow 


Fisherman’s Knots and Nets 
Boatbuilding In Your Back Yard 
The Sailing Primer 


Small Boats For Small Budgets 
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Semper Paratus Specials 


Your BOOKSHOP enthusiastically recommends two books written by Coast 


Guard authors. For persons interested in legal affairs, we recommend MARINE 
LAWS — “Navigation and Safety,’’ by Commander Frederick Arzt, priced at $7.00 
per copy. For persons interested in robust reading of the adventures of men, sn:ps 
and the sea (with emphasis on the men) we heartily recommend ICE IS WHERE 
YOU FIND IT, written in gripping faahion by Captain Charles Thomas and 
priced at $4.50. 
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Men who know 


In these days of so many 
neutral-tasting beers, one 
beer still tastes like beer 
ought to taste... 
Budweiser. Brewed by the 
costliest process known, 
Bud has pleased more 
people than any other 


beer in history. 
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udweiser 
Today 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. NEWARK, N. J. 


M6 
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IN REVIEW: 


COAST GUARD IN WORLD WAR II 


Thirteenth In A Series Of Articles From Wartime History 


The correspondent aboard the Coast Guard Trans- 
port BAYFIELD, Ira Wolfort, reported that like an 
army of beetles crawling over the waves, the great 
armada off the coast of France was so huge that no 
man could see it all. 


“We started out like an army of beetles crawling 
slowly, lumping, tilting ourselves over the waves that 
were as evenly spaced and inevitable as ruts in a road. 
We were an enormous armada, probably the largest 
ever assembled for an invasion; certainly the most 
powerful. There is a crushing force here spread out so 
hugely, no man traveling with it can see any but a 
small part of it. Whatever part of it he looks at, it 
looks the same. 


“This army of beetles at the core is composed of 
big, slab-sided, broad-bottomed transports and a motley 
fleet of landing craft with their shockingly unshipshape, 
grab-bag shapes, looking like something that had 
crawled off the drawing boards of another planet 
rather than out of the shipyards of this one. Then, 
running along the outer edge, making a festive glitter, 
there are sleek, powerful shapes of Allied warships. 

“The army of beetles spread out its feelers ahead 
and behind, and huddled under its shells. There were 
many uncertainties when we lifted anchor Monday 
morning and stood out past the submarine nets. We 
expected losses. Our kind of world was beginning 
its ultimate thrust at Hitler. Hitler, fighting for his 
life, could be expected to make his ultimate answer. 

‘‘Minesweepers went first. They went out saucily, 
kicking up a giggle of white water with their heels. 
They looked like ragged little boys who run on ahead 
in American towns to herald the coming of a parade. 
But their task was desperate. They had to stand up 
within gunshot of the enemy coast and clear the road- 
stead of mines. 

‘Next to leave were the slower landing craft, then 
the transports, and finally the fastest ships of all -— 
the warships. This armada was put together by an 
involved system of one part overtaking another. It 
was done finally by mid-morning of June 5. Then 
for the longest day so far in the lifetimes of all con- 
cerned, the armada dragged its great length slowly 
across the eyes of the Luftwaffe. 

“The Luftwaffe did not blink. Hour succeeded 
hour and the channel, only recently the most feroci- 
ously contested strip of water in the world, stirred only 
to a patient lumping and tilting of vessels over the 
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whole length of its spine. Afternoon succeeded morn- 
ing. Evening succeeded afternoon, and the question 
asked was, ‘Where is the Lustwaffe?’ An Admiral 
and two Generals on board asked that question, and 
Colonels and Naval Captains, Lieutenants and even 
Ensigns also asked it. 

“You can say this,’ the Admiral in charge of this 
landing force told me, ‘if the Luftwaffe had force 
they'd be hitting us. They don’t have force to nip 
us in the butt because our air power has taken it away 
from them. That’s one thing that is definitely proved 
now.’ 

“As night settled on the channel, the armada, its 
timing perfect to a minute, stood off the coast of the 
Cherbourg Peninsula. R.A.F. bombers were thumping 
moderately at first at the earth there. Our first view 
of France was that reflected by the anti-aircraft shells 
lighting up the night above it, and we saw a plane 
burning as it fell to earth and then a flicker as of a 
marsh fire twitching and leaping across the earth's 
surface where the bombs hit. That was about mid- 
night. A little past one o'clock this morning, para- 
troopers began to land, their planes showered by whole 
buckets of blazing shells and golf-ball flack. One plane 
went down, then another, and a third and a fourth 
in plain sight of this ship while men stood silently 
in the darkness, their faces grim and their hearts sick. 

‘Immediately on the heels of the paratroop landing 
came a sight that until this morning had been wit- 
nessed from the ground only by the Germans — a 
full-fledged R.A.F. night bombing. Target markers 
came first. They dropped fantastic chandeliers, flares 
that hung in the air eight minutes by my somewhat 
watered-down watch, and threw light bright enough 
to recognize places over more than 200 square miles of 
space. Pale blue balls of light clung in patches to the 
earth and it was on these that the R.A.F. bombs were 
dropped. The German fire kept answering. The Ger- 
man’s back might have been broken, but as a wounded 
beast, he could still claw dangerously. 

“T counted two R.A.F. planes shot down over the 
target. It was an agonizing spectacle. In both cases 
the fire of them could be seen high in the air at first, 
then falling, then pulling erect and struggling through 
the clouds while we wondered if the men inside were 
trying to fight the fire or bail out. The burning cof- 
fins rolled through clouds that seemed to be grappling 
to smother them, and then they plummeted straight 
to earth, blowing up with an explosion that stood up 
straight into the sky. 
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‘‘Dawn was as pink as a freshly bathed baby. Our 
warships steamed up through it and stood up to within 
a few miles of the beach. At point-blank range our 
battleships and cruisers opened up their guns against 
the Germans. Where those shells hit, nothing lived. 

“This ship (the BAYFIELD) stood off eight miles 
behind the bombarding force, with the wind blowing 
the sound of the guns toward shore. But the sound 
came rumbling nevertheless against the wind and 
pressed so loudly against our ears that it felt like a 
weight there. And the shudder of the guns came across 
the sea, too, and made this whole ship shudder hard 
enough to tingle the feet of men standing on it. 

‘Then the warships let up a moment to allow the 
Ninth Air Force to come in and contribute its helf, 
to the ploughing that was turning the beach into a 
victory garden. 

‘Hear this! Hear this!’ said our ship's loud- 
speaker. ‘Stand by, all troops! Stand by, all troops!’ 

“In the holds the soldiers who had been awaiting 
this call all night somberly shouldered their heavy 
packs, in some cases weighing more than 100 pounds, 
and made their way up the ladders that shook to the 
blows of the distant bombs, and then across decks that 





tingled to the shudder of distant guns as our war- 
ships took up where the bombers left off. 


An inferno was brewing up on the beach; smoke 
was clotting up from it, and blinding white and orange 
blasts of explosions flickered hotly at the base of the 
smoke. 

‘Our men’s faces were white in the pink of dawn. 
They climt 
boats on the sea. The hope of a whole devilished world 
for an end to Hitler rested on their shoulders. They 
turned their white, sweating faces toward the inferno 
on the beach as small boats carried them toward it. 

“This is the end of a day that began for me more 
than 30 hours ago. I spent it touring our beachhead, 
Starting from far out in the Bay of the Seine, going 
ashore up towards the front and back again, to the 
currently sinister sea. That is where I am writing this. 
There ought to be a special name for such a day as 
today perhaps ‘trophibious’ would do. It has been 
a day of ghting by land, air, and water. 

“T was aboard an LCT boat which was moving both 
American and German wounded from this murderous 
beach. The Germans aboard lay silently slumped side 
by side with silent Americans. On our way off the 


swiftly down the cargo nets to the small 


Dawn breaks upon the Cross of Christ at the bow of a Coast Guard combat vessel moving into the zone of war. Prior to entering the 
horrors of combat in World War II many Coast Guardsmen sought solace in simple religious services conducted under strange surroundings. 
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beach a German bomber swooped in so close I could 
feel the heat strike my face like a flurry of fists. 


‘I had seen the first of its stick of bombs drop into 
churned, dust-colored water at the end of the beach. 
Then I had thrown myself against the iron deck and 
had seen nothing more except the irridescent oil smear, 
bright as a peacock tail, in which my face had landed. 
But at the moment which I remember clearest in all 
days, all moments, I was standing trying to make out 
what damage had been done by the raiders. 

“Very few of the men aboard stirred. Most of them 
were immersed in the apathy that seizes a man when 
he knows he can do no more. Two had died. One 
was living his last minutes. A wounded American 
lay at my feet. He had raised himself from his stretcher 
on one elbow and his face was tight with fear. Yel- 
low balls of sweat stood out on it. The lips were 
drawn back from his teeth in his fear. His teeth were 
grinding together. He said something but I could not 
hear, because of the explosions. I put one ear close to 
his mouth but his teeth ground so that I still could 
not catch his meaning. 

‘““Tt’s all right,’ I said. 

‘He lay down then, helplessly, and I returned to 
watching. A boy told me later that what he had been 
asking for was a cigarette to calm himself. 

“The LCT shuddered violently under the impact 
of explosions from shore. Large, sooty clouds of smoke 
sprang up from the beach, abruptly, as if prodded. The 
LCT began to tremble. There was debris in one cloud 
— big, black, torn chunks — and on top of the cloud, 
poised delicately, there was, for a moment, the body 
of a truck, intact. It was silhouetted so sharply in the 
twilight that I could make out its wheels. Then a 
vast blasting sound of an explosion came clapping like 
a hand against our ears. I turned my sickened eyes 
from the scene. 

“The sea was being kicked up by the wind. Our 
United States Coast Guard troop transport, the BAY- 
FIELD, rode it easily, but small boats by its side heaved 
and rolled from beam to beam. The one that was to 
take us to shore was being thrown five and ten feet 
into the air and digging deep into the troughs between 
the waves. The leap from a slippery ladder to a greasy 
hatch had to be timed nicely. The men who fell be- 
tween the ship and the boat would be smashed like 
an egg. 

“A 19-year-old Coxswain, Elmer Nichols, watched 
us apathetically. He had been riding his boat through 
the great danger for 28 hours with only brief rest, 
and you could see in his face the distinguishing marks 
of triphibious day fatigue. 

“Few men slept in longer than half-hour snatches. 

“The mission of our boat was to accompany an 
LCT in transporting a task force from its reconnais- 
ance at one place to another point. Riding the boat 
was like standing on the slippery back of a bucking 
horse, with salt, scud and spray, and sometimes the 
ponderous wallop of green water knocking against 
you. This was was not as the books have it. This 
was just plain, dull suffering. It kept up for nearly 
three hours, and then a moment of war came to us. 
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“War reached out and struck with one giant paw 
dead ahead of us. There was a big explosion, and gray 
smoke and white water all mingled. And rising hun- 
dreds of feet into the air out of the center of the ex- 
ptosion spewed a mortally stricken vessel. This was 
one the paw of war had picked to hit, and now the 
vessel was plunging, tilted. Then it righted itself and 
lay quietly, dying with the big gaseous look bubbling 
ships make when they die. 

“This was a minesweeper that had hit a freshly 
‘aid mine. ‘Stand by to pick up survivors.’ shouted 
big Lieutenant John Tripson. There did not seem to 
be any need. The sea had returned so quickly to nor- 
mal and the vessel lay so quietly in it. But the ecrid 
smell of fuel oil, always a mark of war at sea, was 
rolling toward us. We tried to race, but the sea lives 
in a world of its own and does not cooperate with 
those who ask it to have a human heart. It fetched 
us a crack across the snout that nearly broke us and 
we had to slow down again and slide up the hills of 
water again and fall down them as carefully as before. 


“We saw first those who had been blown farthest 
by the explosion. They were all dead. ‘Leave the dead 
and take the living first,’ cried big John. 

“And then from all over the sea around us, sound- 
ing small and childlike in the wild world of waters, 
came cries of ‘help, help,’ and one startling plea of 
‘please help me. We fished six men out of the water, 
two uninjured. Other craft had come to the rescue 
and we searched among them, taking only the living 
and leaving the dead bobbing and ebbing and awash 
like derelicts in an unwitting sea. One of the men we 
got was naked. Every stitch of clothing had been blown 
off him. 

“Two ships were coming in on either side of the 
minesweeper to take survivors off its decks. A man 
was sitting where he had been blown, his back resting 
against a stack, his broken legs sprawled out. He 
looked almost as if he were resting, but he was bawl- 
ing ‘ma, ma, ma!’ steadily from a wide-open mouth 
in deep, uncontrollable, monotonous bawls. Beside 
him on a sheet of metal that had been ripped from 
the deck and now lay flat like the torn back cover of 
a tin can was a plump, balding, fatherly-looking man. 
He lay face sideways, head toward us, and it was plain 
to see that he need worry no more ever again about 
becoming bald. He was dead. 

“Watch for enemy planes flying high at 240!’ 
came a warning from the loudspeaker of a ship above 
us and we tried again to race, this time toward open 
water, and again the sea refused to have a human heart 
and fetched us a clout across the snout that made the 
boat and all inside it shiver all over. 

“After a few moments we made our way back to 
the ships alongside the minesweeper. We wanted to 
put our survivors on board them; we still had a mission 
to accomplish. The only sound from the survivors 
since we had taken them on board had been the small, 
blubbering ones, from the naked man, but now as we 
pulled in close to one of the ships, one of the survivors 
said to the boy next to him: ‘Joe, are you hurt any- 
where?’ ‘No,’ said Joe, ‘are you?’ ‘Me neither,’ said 
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the first boy. The two looked at each other, then they 
began to giggle. They couldn’t help it; they giggled 
just like girls. It suddenly seemed funny to them that 
both should have been so frightened and neither had 
been injured. 

“The warship shelling of German positions in 
France had been nearly continuous since some ten min- 
utes to six on the morning of June 6, and now the 
course of our boats took us under the shells. 

‘They rumbled overhead with a sound like freight 
trains racing over a rocky way, and as one who has 
himself been shelled by warships, I knew that each shell 
was a desperate adventure for many Germans. The 
point is a warship’s guns never miss, but the guns do 
exactly what they say. Computers as unfailing as 
adding machines and a mass of electric wiring make 
the guns infallible. 

‘“‘A man being shelled by them knows this, and it 
puts desperation in him. From the sound of the first 
shell on, his life consists of nothing except the prayer 
that the spotter’s eyes will be blinded or his brains 
numbed, or his map smudged in some way. 

“Our warships here are shelling miles of Germans, 
and the air above them seems to me to be dense with 
prayer. 


“Our men were prepared to find Germans manning 
gun positions, at least, but instead they found nothing 
but mines and seagulls. 


“More than 600 square miles of Normandy seemed 
to be burning when we landed there in the early after 
noon of June 7. Smoke came from American planes 
that had been shot down and from German mines 
being set off by mine detectors and from American and 
German guns. The German 88's were still shelling 
the beach and our supplies there. There was no warn- 
ing when or where shells would land, but dispersal 
of our supplies was excellent. There are well-trained 
naval beach parties. 

“American life swarms up out of the water, climbs 
the sandy beach and disappears into the countryside 
in steady streams, going up endlessly toward the rum- 
ble of artillery, and the sudden, high, ugly clatter of 
machine guns that break out now loud and clear as 
we make an attack on some German position. 


‘Vehicles take the center of the sandy road. Troops 
march in single file along both sides. They have that 
odd preoccupied look of men going into battle, but 
they are a fine, bold, brawny sight as they swing along 
and, like all good Americans, they are quick to laugh.”’ 





RETIREMENT ENDS ACTIVE DUTY CAREERS OF 


THESE ENLISTED MEN 


In response to many requests, we 
are pleased to publish herewith the 
names and ratings of the enlisted 
men who were retired from active 
duty on the first day of October 
under provisions of the Enlisted 
Retirement Law: 


Present Rating 
BMC 

YNC 

ADC 

EMTC 

ENC (AN) 

. HMC 
ENLC 

RMC 


Name 


KORWEK, Walter J. 
PASZNIK, Alphonse J. 
FOX, Allen M. 
HANSON, Milton L. 
CRUZ, Marius L. 
HOFF, Hubert 
DOUGHTY, Clifton T. 
HANSON, John D. 
RAMSEY, Theodore J. EMC 
JOSE, Valentino D. SDC 
JEWELL, Fay CS1 
MARTIN, Harry G. MMC 
ANDERSON, Cecil L. YNC 
STANALAND, Schuyler D. BMC 
NALAN, Agapito csc 
EMBRY, Cordus W. ENC 
KIENER, Virgil K. DEC 
STAPLETON, William B. RMC 
SOUZA, Frank J. BMI 
BAKER, Henry G. BMLC 
MAAHS, Herman A. MMC (AN) 
LANDIS, Theodore N. ENC 
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WILSON, Howard T. 
WARNER, Lonzo H. 
WAIDELICH, Jesse R. 
BALMORES, Genaro O. 
MASASCHI, Frank 
TILGHMAN, George 
JOSSELYN, Clifton L. 
FARROW, John A. 
WILCHAR, Alfred B. 
CUMBY, Roy T. 
BRZYCKI, Leo 
KINDRED, Alexander E. 


CORTRIGHT, Kenneth V. 


OWENS, Clare W. 
REED, Ola R. 
MAJOSKY, William P. 
GROSSER, Roy E. 
MILLER, Loren D. 
RAUCH, Herzel 
BRACE, Avery G. 
GRANADE, Gordon P. 
NINNESS, Emanuel B. 
GRANT, Clyde V. .. 
SMILEK, Frank 
DOBRACKI, Leo 
SNIDER, George L. 
EMORY, Garfield 


TORAK, Michael G. A., Jr. 


MAQIRANG, Emeterio M. 
STEELE, Granville A. 
JANSEN, Virgil B. 
RASMUSSEN, Rasmus E. 


ENLC 
ENC 
MMC 
SDI 
BMLC 
BML! 
SKC 
BMLC 
ATC 
EMC 
ADC 
BMC 
ENC 
MMC 
€sc¢ 
EMC 
YNC 
RMC 
ENC 
ALC 
BMC 
QMC 
ENLC 
EMC 
RMC 
ENC 
ENLI 
DCC 
SDC 
EMTC 
RMC 
BMC (AN) 


WILBER, James A. 
ST. JOHN, Edmond J. 
WOOD, Arthur J. 
SIWIRSKI, Joseph 


LARZELERE, Charles W.., . 


LOWE, Arthur B. 
FRICKMAN, Louis F. 
GIGGINS, Charles S. 
STERRETT, Truman P 
FENDLAY, Robert W. 
VIEIRA, Alfred 
BOLDING, David 
MORGAN, Andrew M. 


STALLINGS, William H. T. 


WILLIAMSON, Rainer E. 
PANEDA, Julio 
KALIN, Joseph P. 
GOLISH, William J 
TYLOCK, Casimir R. 
KINCAIDE, William C. 
CLARK, William L. 
EKBLOM, Richard A. 
JOHNSON, Alfred L. 
FOWLER, Jesse H. 
CICHORZ, Edward 
TABUENA, Miguel F. 
HAUG, Magnus H. A. 
STAFFORD, Walter A. 
BROWN, James E. 
L’'HOMMEDIEU, John A. 
ARNETT, Gerald C. 
HEATH, Herbert E. 
COLONA, Ernest 
ESCULANO, Teofilo 
PEYTON, Henry H. 
MAHALKO, Joseph 
MEREDITH, Russell 
SILVA, Louis H. 
BERG, Alton W. 
CAMPBELL, Wallace L. 
SIMPSON, William S. 


YNC 
RMC 
RMC (HF) 
AMC 
QMC 
BMLC 
ENC 
Ca 
QMc 
ADC 
BMLC(AN) 
csc 
BTC 
ENC 
BTC 
SD1 
YNc 
BMLC 
MMC 
BMC 
BMC(AN) 
BMC 
BMC 
BMC 
BTC 
csc 
BM! 
ENL1 
BTC 
BMC 
BMC 
MMC 
EMTC 
SDC 
OMC 
GMC 
ADC 
BML¢ 
BMLC 
EMC 
MMC 
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Shipmate Dept. 


Where Mutual Transfers Start 


and Shipmates Are Located 











HE FIRST step in arranging a mutual 

transfer is for two men of like ratings to 
communicate with one another. In this col 
umn appear the names and addresses of men 
“ager to correspond with others w ho desire 
transfers. The addresses enclosed in paren- 
thesis indicate the areas to which the men 
wish to be transferred. 


POLLION, SA, CG Base, 
Mass 7th or 8th 


HERMAN E. 
Woods Hole, 
District) 

LEROY D. SAFRO, SN(CS), AUGUST 
W. RIECK, GM}, and HAROLD 
KLEIN, SN-SK, all of CGC GENTIAN, 
Cape May, N. J. (Safro and Rieck to 
3rd District, and Klein to 7th or 9th 
District) 

SILVESTER J. ALTIERI, 
Moorings, Box 31, 
(lst or 3rd District) 

LAWRENCE E. JASPERS, SN, 
KOINER, Seattle. Wash. (Any 
Washington or Oregon) 

B. R. BURCHFIELD, BMI, 
Lifeboat Station, Monterey, Calif 
2nd, 3rd, or 9th District) 

WILLIAM ARMSTRONG, RD3, CGC 
YEATON, Fort Trumbull, New London, 

(New Delaware or 35th 


(2nd, 


EN1I, CG 
Cape May. N. J 

Coc 
unit in 


Monterey 
(Ist, 


Conn. Jersey, 
District) 

JOHN W. COOLE, C82, Damariscove Is 

Station, Boothbay Harbor, 


(Shore station or sea-going unit 


Lifeboat 
Maine 
on East Coast) 

CHARLES R. LEGACHINSKY, CS2, CG 
Lightship 526, Port Huron, Mich. (11th 
or 12th District) 


ALLAN G. ORR, SN, BM, CGC ARUN- 
DEL, Chicago 11, Ill. (7th, 8th or 11th 
District ) 

THOMAS C. ANDERSON, EN3, Sabine 
Lifeboat Station, Sabine, (9th 
District) 

JOHN H. DUFF, SN, CG Base P. S. U.., 
Box 358, Galveston, Texas. (2nd or 
9th District) 

JAMES W. PARKER, DC3, CGC 
GRESHAM, Government Islands, A!ameda, 
Calif. (Any District or Unit) 

HESSEL KOOISTRA. JR., SA, 
CHAUTAUQUA, Government 
Alameda, Calif. (East Coast) 

ISRAEL KORMAN, ET3, CGC YAKvu- 
TAT, State Pier, Portland, Maine. (3rd 
District or Boston) 

S. ROSEN, RM3, and G. ENTMAN, SK3, 
both of CGC YAKUTAT, State Pier, 
Portland, Maine. (Both to 3rd, 7th, 8th 
11th or 12th District) 

JOHN R. HALL, EN}, and FRED MICH- 
AELS. SA, both of Fletchers Neck Life- 
boat Station, Biddleford Pool, Maine. 
(Hall to 3rd or 9th District, Michaels 
to 5th, 7th or 8th District) 

WARREN O. DEITEMEYER, CS3, CG- 
83359, Oswego, N. Y. (2nd or 7th Dis 
trict or Ohio) 

RONALD C 
83400, CG 
(Charleston, 


Texas. 


CGC 


Islands, 


BLASKOW, 
Base, San 
S. C.; Savannah, Ga.: 
Petersburg, Fia., or Mobile, Ala.) 

W. S. BRINSON, BM2, CG Yard, Curtis 

Bay, Md. (1st District) 
THEODORE J. GROLL, $03, CGC BIBB, 
Mass. (3rd, 5th, 7th or 8th 


GM3, CG 
Juan, P. R. 


St. 


Boston, 
District ) 

WILLIAM WILLIAMS. JR., FN, 
der Bay Island Light Station, 
Mich. (7th or 8th District) 

HAROLD G. LYLES, CS1, Monterey Life- 
boat Station, Monterey, Calif. (3rd, 5th, 
7th or 8th District) 


Thun 


Alpena, 


veto my \4 (0), | Me) 


YOUR AUTOMOBILE ‘Ycaauce 


Specialized Automobile Financing for Service Personnel 


Available to Commissioned Officers 


—and Top Three Non-Commissioned Grades 


@ SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS 
IMMEDIATE SERVICE 
SPECIAL PRIVILEGES 


STATESIDE AND OVERSEAS INSURANCE 
LIFE PROTECTION AVAILABLE 


Sead Today For Full Tuformation 


“~ GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES FINANCE CO. 


1401 W. LANCASTER e 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
CABLE ADDRESS GEFC 





Dep dable Aut 
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W. FOLEY, SN, CGC KOINER, Seattle, 
Wash. (12th District, or L/B Station 
in 11th or 13th District) 


RONALD T. VASS, SA, CGC WHIT" 
SUMAC, Key West, Fla. (3rd District, 
preferably New York) 

LYLE ENGEL, CS3, Grays Harbor Life- 
boat Station, Westport, Wash. (9th Dis- 
trict) 

JAMES E. WRIGHT, RM3{P), CGC 
Coos BAY, State Pier, Portland, Maine. 
(5th, 7th, 8th or 2nd District) 


JAMES A. BANSLEY, SN. Monterey 
Lifeboat Station, Monterey, Calif. (9th 
District) 

JAMES E. GLOVER, BMI, and BOBBY 
L. MURPHREE, EN1, both of CG- 
83489, St. Petersburg, Fla. (2nd, 8th 
or 9th District) 

THOMAS KOVACH, FN, CGC LANSING, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. (Any District except 
llth, 12th or 13th) 

OSCAR MIDGETT, EN2, and JOSEPH 
MANCUSO, EN3, both of CGC NAR- 
CISSUS, Portsmouth Base, Portsmouth, 
Va. (Midgett to 7th, Mancuso to 3rd) 

ROGER ROBOIN, SN, Little Island Lite- 
boat Station, Box 60, Virginia Beach, 
Va. (9th District, preferably Chicago) 

WILLARD R. SUTTON, SA, and JAMES 
R. PEED, SA. CGC BIBB, Boston, 
Mass. (5th or 7th District) 

CHARLES T. LEHL, EN2, CGC HORN- 
BEAM, Woods Hole, Mass. (2nd, 8th or 
9th District) 

RONALD L. KUSHNER, YN 3, 204 Cus- 
tom House, Savannah, Ga. (2nd, 3rd or 
9th District) 

EARL D. BARNGROVER, SN, Port 
Aransas lifeboat Station, Port Aransas, 
Texas. (2nd or 9th District) 

WILLIAM LOHMANEN, CG. 83403, CG 
Depot, Key West, Fla. (Weather Station 
in Ist District) 

KEITH V. CHRIST, SN, CGC COWSLIP, 
So. Portland, Maine (West Coast or 1 3th 
District) 

IRWIN LAMPERT, EN3, CGC COOK 
INLET, Portland, Maine. (3rd District) 

DAVID NEAL, SN, CG-83483, Friday 
Harbor, Wash. (3rd or 5th District) 

ROMAN KENDZIOR, SA, and LEROY 
ILAMBERTSON, SA, both of CGC 
BUTTONWOOD, c/o F. P. O., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. (Any District but 17th) 

ROBERT H. STEELE, RD2. CG-83490, 
St. George Base, S. I., N. Y. (5th, 7th 
or 8th District) 

LEO J. SUFFIA. BMC, CG-83387, Port 
Isabel, Texas (11th, 12th or 13th Dis 
trict) 

ROBERT P. CARLISLE, BM3(P), Port 
Security Unit, Long Beach Terminal 
Island, San Pedro, Calif. (1st or 3rd 
District) 

FRED T. HOLLY, SN, Port Security Unit, 
Long Beach Terminal Island, San Pedro, 
Calif. (1st, 2nd or 9th District) 

LYN E. NICHOLSON, EN3, CGC BouT 
MELL, Box 1746, Brownsville, Tevas. 
(7th, 9th or 11th District) 

ARTHUR BEHAR, RM}, 
Box 1771, Long Beach 2, 

or 8th District) 
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(7th 


CGC 
Calif. 








LYLE ENGEL, CS3, Grays Harbor L/B 
Station, Westport, Wash. (9th District) 

HENRY LEE ZIEGLER, SN, CGC AB 
SECON, Box 4547, Berkely, Norfolk, 
Va. (7th District) 

HARRY J. HANSEL, EN2, CGC WHITE 
SUMAC, Key West, Fla. (2nd or 9th 
District) 

WILLIAM L. STEEL, SN, CGC WHITE 
SUMAC, Key West, Fla. (2nd or 3rd 
District) 

CHRIST KALOGERSON, C82, CG Life 
boat Station, Marquette, Mich. (7th or 
11th District) 

HEINZ A. TODTENHAUSEN, SN, St. 
Johns Lightship 509, Mayport Fla. (2nd 
District) 

DONALD BAKALOR, SN, and JACK 
PERITZ, SN, both of Damariscove L/B 
Station, Boothbay Harbor, Maine. (Shore 
or Sea Station in New York 
Boston) 

DANIEL W. DEWEY, BMLC, Oswego 
L/B Station, Oswego, N. Y. (1st Dis 
trict) 

MILES D. MOORE, CGC UNIMAK, Con- 
stitution Wharf, Boston 13, Mass. (Ist, 
2nd, 3rd, 5th, 7th or 8th District) 

WILLIAM ALIFF, QM2, CGC SUMAc, 
Old Custom House, St. Louis, Mo. (3rd 
District) 

RICHARD L. WAGONER, CS}, White 
head L/B Station, Maine 
(5th District) 

JACK H. NANCE, FN, and HANK ZEIN 
STRA, EN2, both of CGC BLACKHAW 
c/o CG Depot, Charleston, S. C. (F or 
ida or 2nd, 5th or 8th District) 

EDWARD C. MINICH, BM2, New Canal 
Light Station, Rt. 3, Box 260, West 
End, New Orleans, La. (9th District 
preferably Michigan) 


area or 


Sprucehead 


KENNETH F. KILLEWALD, EN1, CGC 
MACKINAW, Cheboygan, Mich. (3rd 
District) 

JAMES VANGEL, SN, Port Security Unit, 
930 E. Monument St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
(9th District) 


JOHN B. DAVIS, EN2, CGC BARBERRY, 
CG Base, Portsmouth, Va. 
District) 

DON F. MEDICO, DCI, CGC Cook IN 
LET, c/o State Maine 
(3rd District) 


‘2nd or 9th 


Pier, Portland, 





Q Famous American Ship 


—— See ~~ —— 
>=——— SS —= —_—_— 


The WALK-IN-THE-WATER was the first passenger steamship 
on the Great Lakes, according to the American Merchant Marine 
Institute. New in 1818, only 11 years behind Robert Fulton’s CLER- 
MONT, this tiny craft is one of America’s most famous ships, It took 
eight yoke of oxen on shore to help her up the Niagara River rapids 
from where she was built to Buffalo. Costing $50,000 she could 
accommodate 150 passengers, or about as many as could fit into a 
lifeboat on the superliner UNITED STATES. She was lost in 1821, 
but her sturdy engines lived on to power two subsequent Lake 
steamers. Today's American Merchant Marine is just as important 
to our day-by-day living as was the WALK-IN-THE-WATER. With- 
out American-flag tankers and freighters to bring in needed imports 
and take out exports our living standard could not be maintained. 





The world’s finest ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
KNOTS and FANCY ROPE WORK 


Giant enlarged 4th Edition 
By RAOUL GRAUMONT and JOHN HENSEL 
Every step in tying 3,668 knots clearly pic- 
tured and explained. Fascinating stories of 
origin and uses. 348 beautiful halftone 
illustrations. $10 


CORNELL MARITIME PRESS, Cambridge, Md. 








SYMBOL OF THE “KNOW-HOW” 


Sea Salvors since 1860 
e 
Construction 
of All Types 
* 

Ai Heavy Hoisting 
MERRITT-CHAPMAN & SCOTT 
CORPORATION 
200 Madison Ave.. New York 


Cleveland Boston New London 
Key West Kingston, Jamaica, BWI 
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Tel. WHITEHALL 4-8465 
Night Call: UNION 38-8651 


PETTERSON 
Lighterage & Towing Corp. 


44 WHITEHALL 8ST. NEW YORK 














AUDELS 


MECHANICS 


ef- 


STEP UP YOUR SKILL 
with the Facts and Figures 
of Your Trade 

To Earn More—Learn More 

Audels Mechanics Guides contain Practical Inside Trade 
Information in handy form. Fully illustrated. Easy to 
Understand. Highly Endorsed. Check book you want for 
7 DAYS’ FREE EXAM. Send No Money. Nothing to 
pay postman. OCarpentry $6¢ CD Auto $4¢ OO! Burners $1 
OSheet Metal $1 * OWelding $1 ¢ ORefrigeration $4 
OPlumbing $6¢OMasonry $6°OPainting $2¢O Radio $4 
OElectricity $4° OMathematics $2¢OSteam Engineers $4 
OMachinist $4° Blueprint $2¢ Diesel $2¢ 0 Drawing $1 

If satisfied you pay only $1 a month until price ts paid 


AUDEL, Publishers, Dept. C, 49 W. 23 St., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 


JAMES McWILLAMS BLUE 
LINE, Inc. 


Towing and Transportation 


Atlantic Coast — Long Island Sound 
New York Barge Canal—Great Lakes 


One Broadway—New York City 














- SAVAGE'S 


NAvy %&% GENERAL 
SUPPLY CorRP . 
Specialist To 
U. S. COAST GUARD 
UNIFORMS %&% ACCESSORIES 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 


Measurement Blanks % Prices 
Mailed Upon Request 


236 Main St. Norfolk, Va. 
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On a bright spring morning a 
young chap was walking by a 
churchyard where an old man was 
sitting on a bench. 

‘Hiya, Pop!” he exclaimed. ‘I 
guess this weather will bring things 
back to life.”’ 

The elderly fellow looked sud- 
denly alarmed. “‘Sh-h-h! Not so 
loud!”’ he replied. “‘I’'ve got three 
wives buried here.” 

* * x 


Sunday School Teacher: ‘‘Mary, 
can you tell me where good little 
girls go?”’ 

Mary: ‘Yes, 
Sunday School.” 

Sunday School Teacher: ‘‘Good, 
and where do bad little girls go?”’ 

Mary: ‘‘Down to the bus station 
to see the sailors come in.”’ 


Miss Brown, to 


: 2 *& 


Most folks would laugh tf 
were told 

That people's breath runs hot and 
cold. 

So's not to be like them, a dupe, 

Think how you warm your hands 
and cool your soup. 


they 


* * * 


A hotel manager bore down on 
a bellhop who was whistling up 
and down a corridor. 

“What do you mean by that in- 
fernal racket?’’ he demanded. “You 
know you are not supposed to whit- 
tle while on duty.” 

The boy grinned. “That 
whistling, sir,” he said. 
Whitcomb asked me to 
dog.” 


isn't 
“Mrs. 
page her 


* * * 


“Dad, what are those holes for?” 

“They are knot holes, son.”’ 

“Well, if they are not holes, what 
are they?” 
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Tired, a distinguished Congress- 
man in Washington handed the 
menu to the waiter and said, ‘‘Just 
bring me a good meal.” 

A good meal was served, and the 
Congressman gave the waiter a gen- 
erous tip. 

“Thank yo, suh,” the waiter 
said, ‘‘and if you got any friends 
what can’t write, you jus’ send ‘em 
to me, suh.”’ 


* * * 


Bill: ‘Yes, sir, someone aimed 
a base, cowardly egg at me.”’ 
Jack: “‘And what kind of an 
egg is that?” 
Bill: “A base, cowardly egg 1s 
one that hits you and then runs.” 
* * * 


Teacher: ‘““How many bones have 
you in your body, Bill?”’ 

“Bill: “‘Nine hundred.” 

Teacher: ‘‘“That’s more than | 
have.” 

Bill: 


lunch.” 


“Yes, but I ate sardines for 


* * x 


Helen: ‘You like his attentions? 
Why don’t you marry him?” 

Betty: “‘Because I like his atten- 
tions.” 


Jack: ‘‘Do you act toward your 
wife the same as you did before you 
were married?” 

Bill: ‘‘Just the same. I remem- 
ber when I first fell in love with 
her I would lean over the fence of 
her house, gaze at her shadow on 
the curtain, afraid to go in. And I 
do the same thing now.”’ 

a 


A Yank soldier entered a music 
store in a little village in England 
and said, ‘“‘I want an E-string for 
my violin.” 

After fumbling about for a time, 
the cockney clerk handed over a box 
of strings and suggested: ‘“Would 
you mind pickin’ one out for your- 
self, gov’nor? I can’t tell the bloom- 
in’ 'es from the shes!” 

. + & 

“Why are you going to quit, 
Bill? Are your wages too low?” 

The wages are all right, but I’m 
keeping a horse out of a job.” 

* ok * 

“So you're joining the Army,” 
cooed the sweet young thing. ‘Will 
you get a commission?” 


“No, just straight pay.”’ 
x Ok x 


“‘T see you farmers raise hogs al- 
most exclusively here. Do you find 
they pay better than corn or pota- 
toes?”’ 

“Well, no, but you see, stranger. 
hawgs don't evah require no hoe- 
in’, 


ok * 2k 


“Do you ever hunt bear?” 
“Oh, no, I always wear some old 
clothes.” 
a 
The years that a woman sub- 
tracts from her age are not lost. 
They are added to the ages of other 
women she knows. 
x * x 
Two battered old wrecks of hu- 
manity were sitting on a park bench 
when one remarked: 
“Tama man who never took ad- 
vice from anybody.” 

‘Shake,”’ said the other. I'm a 
man who took everybody's advice.” 
x * xX 

The only way some girls break a 
date is to go out with him. 
ci Se eS 
When water becomes ice the 
greatest change that takes place is 
in the price. 
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““Here’s a bottle of hair tonic, 
dear.” 

“What's the idea?”’ 

“T want you to give it to your 
office girl. I notice from your coat 
that her hair is coming out rather 
badly.” 


ee * 


“IT am sorry,” said the dentist, 
“but you cannot have an appoint 
ment with me this afternoon. I 
have 18 cavities to fill."” Then he 
picked up his golf bag and went out. 

* * x 


Don’t worry about your hair 
falling out. Think how bad it 
would be if it ached and you haa 
to have it pulled. 

x * * 


The Pittsburgh suburban paper 
reported recently that ‘“‘Mrs. Jones 
let a can-opener slip last week and 
cut herself severely in the pantry.” 


* 2k * 


Wigg: “What did you do last 
summer for a living?” 
Wagg: “I mowed the grass in a 
big cemetery.” 
Wigg: Business pretty 
around your town, eh?” 
Wagg: “Rather. But none of 
my customers did any kicking.” 
.  e-a 


dead 


The money the other fellow has 
is capital. Getting it away from 
him is labor. 


* * * 


A hospital is a place where 
ple who are run down wind up. 


x * x 


An ambitious wife is the power 
behing the drone. 
* * * 


“The only difference between 
you and a horse 1s that a horse wears 
a collar.”’ 

“But I wear a collar, 

“Then I'm wrong: 
difference.”’ 


too.” 


there’s no 


* * * 


Customer: “Waiter, 
gry I could eat a horse.’ 
Waiter: “You couldn't 
come to a better place, sir.’ 
* ok x 


I’m so hun- 


have 


“Is there no hope, doctor?” 
“It depends, madam, on 
you are hoping for.” 
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There’s the wonderful love of a 
beautiful maid, 
And the love of a staunch, true 
man, 
And the love of a baby that’s un 
afraid — 
All have existed since time began. 


But the most wonderful love, the 
love of loves, 
Even greater than that of a 
mother, 
Is the tender, truly infinite love 
Of one dead drunk for another. 
x * x 


Friend: ‘“Why do you call your 
little girl Carol?” 

New Father: ““We gave her that 
name because she was born on 
Christmas Eve.” 

Friend: “I guess it’s all right, but 
I always thought a carol was a 
hymn.” 

* * * 


“T just met your friend Phil 
Topper, and he had a pinched look.” 
“What was wrong?” 
“Oh, he was walking between 
two cops.”’ 
* * * 


A colored boy was strolling thru 
a cemetery reading the inscriptions 
on the tombstones. He came to one 
which read, ‘“‘Not dead, but sleep- 
ing.’ Scratching his head, the Ne- 
gro remarked: ‘He sure ain't fool!- 
ing nobody but hisself.”’ 


* * * 


“Are you a game warden?” 

“Yes, ma’am.”’ 

“Well, I'm so thankful I have the 
right person at last! Would you 
mind suggesting some games suit- 
able for a children’s party?” 

* * x 

“What animal can jump hig‘er 
than the Empire State Building? 

‘I'm sure I don't know.” 

“All of them, silly. Who evei 
heard of a building jumping?”’ 

x * k 

“That young isn't 
amusing, is she?” 

“No, she couldn’t even entertain 
a thought.” 


lady very 


*K BS * 

“Do you know what a pig is 
doing when he gets in the though 
to eat slop?” 

“Well, what?” 

Making a hog of himself.” 


An old codger sat smoking a 
cigarrette in the waiting room of a 
bus terminal when a porter came 
along and said: ‘‘Can’t you read 
that notice on the wall over there- 
‘NO SMOKING ALLOWED’?” 

“Oh, sure, I can read all right,” 
said the old codger, “‘but I can’t 
keep all your rules. There's another 
sign on the wall there which reads 
‘Wear Gertie Girdles’.”’ 


a * * 


“So he is a gentleman farmer 
now?” 

“Gentleman farmer's right. Be 
lieve me, he even has his scarecrows 
changed into evening dress at dusk.” 

* * x 


Housewife: “How did you break 
this vase?”’ 

Maid: “‘I was accidentally dust- 
ing.” 


* * * 


As a beauty I am not a star, 
I here are others more handsome by 
far; 
But my face I don’t mind tt, 
For I am behind it; 
It’s the people tn front that I jar. 
x * x 
A specialist is a doctor who treats 
ailments that can wait until you 
have the time to visit him. 


BS * * 


College helps a girl. It enables 
her to be snooty to a husband who 
quit at the seventh grade. 

* * x 


The sweet young thing washing 
the windows lost her balance and 
fell one floor into the garbage can. 
She sat there disgusted. 

A Chinese gertieman passing by 
paused and remarked: 

“Amelicans velly wasteful. That 
woman good for ten years yet.” 

# * * 


“When was Rome built, Jim- 
my?” 

“In the night.” 

“What gave you that idea?”’ 

“Well, you told us Rome wasn’t 
built in a day.”’ 


* * * 


“I suppose you've been in the 
Coast Guard so long you're accus- 
tomed to sea legs.” 

“Honest, lady, | 
looking.” 


wasn't even 
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There was a young lady named 
Banker 

Wha-slept while the ship lay at 
anchor; 

She woke in dismay 

When she heard the mate say, 

“Now hoist up the top sheet and 
spanker.”’ 

os 


Mo: “You didn’t need to kick 
that dog, he wasn’t going to bite 
you.” 

Jo: “Yes, but he raised his leg 
and | thought he was going to kick 
me!”’ 

* * *® 

I never kiss, | never neck, 
I never curse, I never say heck, 
I'm always good, I’m always nice, 
I never play poker, I never shoot 

dice, 
I never wink, I never flirt, 
I spread no gossip, speak no dirt, 
I have no line, I play no tricks, 
But what the heck, I’m only SIX! 


Teacher: “‘Can any bright pupil 
tell me why a man’s hair turns gray 
quicker than his mustache?” 

Top Jr.: ‘Sure, teacher, It’s be- 
cause his hair has a twenty-year start 
on his whiskers!”’ 

Ss @ 

An infant was awakened from a 
peaceful slumber in a_ hospital. 
Looking down at his raiment, he 
yelled over to the occupant of the 
next crib, “‘Did you spill water on 
my diapers?” 

“Naw.” 

‘“‘Hmmmm. Must be an inside 


job.” 


” * * 

Worried Student: ‘‘I’m so flus- 
tered over my exams, I’ve got but- 
terflies in my stomach.” 

Councelor: ‘Take an aspirin — 
the butterflies will go away.”’ 

W.S.: “I took aspirin — they're 
playing ping pong with it.” 


A biology professor was unwrap- 
ping a parcel before his class which 
he explained to his pupils was a fine 
specimen of a dissected frog. Upon 
disclosing two sandwiches, a hard 
boiled egg and a banana, he was 
nonpulsed and ruminated, “But 
surely I ate my lunch.” 


* * * 


It was lunch hour at the plant. 
and Pat's two buddies decided to 
play a little joke on him during his 
absence. They drew the features of 
2 donkey upon the back of his coat. 
In due time Pat returned and pres- 
ently hove in sight bearing the lime- 
decorated coat. 

“What's the trouble, Pat?’’ asked 
one casually. 


“Nothing much,’ replied Pat. 
equally indifferently, ‘‘only I'd like 
to know which one of yez wiped 
your face on me coat.”’ 
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A Mother’s Wish 


Give me your roses, son, today, 
Give me your gifts along the way; 
Wait not to lay with sorrow’s tear 
Your scentless posies on my bier. 


Open your heart, my son, and say 

Those wrapped-up thoughts that 
inmost lay. 

Trust not the fickle wheel of fate —- 

A year ...aday... may be too 
late. 


Whisper those words of love, my 
dear, 

A mother’s soul so longs to hear; 

Tell of your hopes, of things you've 
planned — 

A mother’s heart will understand. 


Within my soul, like sunshine ray, 

Your simplest words of love will 
lay. 

So give your roses, son, I pray, 

That I may know their scent today. 


—HENRY C. CHURCHMAN. 
* * * 


If One Has Failed 

If one has failed to reach the end he 
sought, 

If out of effort no great good is 
wrought, 

It ts not failure, if the object be 

The betterment of man; for all that 
he 

Had done and suffered is but gain 

To those who follow seeking to 
attain 

The end he sought. His efforts they 

Will find are guideposts on the way 

To that accomplishment which he, 

For some wise purpose, could not be 

The factor in. There is a need 

Of unsuccessful effort; ’tis the seed 

Whose mission ts to lie beneath 

The sot! that grows the laurel 
wreath. 

And he ts not unworthy who 

Falls struggling manfully to do 

What must be done, tn dire distress. 

That others may obtain success. 
—WILLIAM J. LAMPTON. 
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Sailor’s Wife 


When the winds growl, and the 
gulls wail, 
And the sun ts a ball of blood 
As it goes down tn a western sky 
And peers through the flying 
scud, 
Then my heart prays, while the 
waves laugh 
At the words on my trembling 
lips, 
‘When the storm breaks on the sea, 
God, 
Be kind to the men on ships!” 


When the sun lies, and the dusk 
falls, 
And the darkness comes trembling 
down, 
As billows hammer the ghostly 
sands 
And lightnings lash at the town, 
Then my heart prays, while the 
storm beats 
At the windows and rain-drench- 
ed door, 
“When the dawn walks on the sea. 
God, 
Be bringing my man once more!” 
—EDGAR KRAMER. 
* * * 


The Presence 


Somebody called to tell me that the 
sky 
Was lovely when the sun went 
down today; 
But being busy at the moment, I 
Refused to leave my work, or 
turn away 
To feast my eyes upon the glory of 
The burnished clouds, to feed my 
soul upon 
The mystical Shekinah spread above 
The earth .. . And suddenly the 
light was gone. 


Somebody told me God was in my 
heart, 
But I was much preoccupied, and 
so 


I gave to Him no place, no slightest 
part, 
In all my living; and I did not 
know 
What I had missed until the light 
grew dim 
And I was groping in the dark 
for Him. 
—HAZEL M. KERR. 


* * * 


The Return 


(Not great poetry, but good 
humor with a bit of a moral for 
men whose enlistments will 
expire. ) 


soon 


He stood there in the doorway, 
His frame was gnarled and lean. 

His eyes had that starvation light, 
In his hand, a crumpled 214. 


He staggered, fell, then crawled, 
As he tried to make his goal. 
Through weakened lips, | heard him 
say: 


““Alas, I left the fold.’ 


“I’ve walked for days and days, 
And as many hellish nights; 
My body cailed out: “Oh, give me 

rest!’ 
But my goal was heavenly 
bright.” 


I forced water ’tween his feverish 
lips, 
His trembling subsiding: 
His eyes had that maniacal light, 
I thought that he was dying. 


His words were mere whisperings, 
As his eyes pleaded words | 
missed. 
“Oh, please, kind sir, Oh, please, 
kind sir, 
I beg to re-enlist.”’ 


I propped him up and steadied his 
hand, 
As he signed on the dotted line: 
New energy seemed to flow through 
every vein 
As he said: “At last, I’m feeling 
fine.” 
—The Mad Recruiter. 





When everything seems to be 
gotng dead wrong, take a 
good look and see tf you are 
not headed tn the wrong di- 
rectton 
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What Does Your Family Know 
About the Coast Guard? 


AVE YOU ever sat down and attempted to ex- 

plain all about the Coast Guard. its traditions 
and its history to your family or friends?’ How about 
veur Mother and Dad? Have they stumped you with 
questions concerning the Coast Guard and why cer- 
tain things are the way they exist today? Have you 
ever tried to explain the true position of the Coast 
Guard as the nation’s seagoing military police force? 


We believe every Coast Guardsman has faced this 
quiz many times. And, too often, the folks back home 
haven't had their questions fully answered, resulting 
in their failure to understand the true nature of the 
type of duty that you. as a United States Coast 
Guardsman, are called upon to perform. 


We want to correct this situation, —- and we 
believe we have the solution. Can you think of any- 
thing that would bring more happiness to Mother 
and Dad than a regular monthly copy of their son’s 
own U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE? 

Such a gift would do more than anything to span 
the miles that separate Mother and Dad from their 
son in the Coast Guard; and the good folks at home 
certainly merit this extra bit of consideration from 
their son-in-uniform. 


Just close your eyes a moment, young fellow, 
and picture the happiness you can bring to the old 
homestead by the simple act of purchasing a sub- 
scription for your Mother and Dad! And picture the 
pride of your parents when a neighbor drops in for 
a visit and Dad proudly says: ‘‘Here, read about the 





Coast Guard! This Magazine that Jim sends us tells 
a lot of things we never knew about the Coast Guard.” 

Yes indeed, it’s a simple matter to bring a little 
additional pleasure to the folks back home. All you 
need do is forward payment in amount of $2.50 to 
U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE, 215 West Street, 
Annapolis, Md. We'll deliver a copy of your Mag- 
azine each month for an entire year! 





NAME 


ADDRESS 








Enclosed is money order in amount of ) $1.25 | in payment for a 
subscription to the U. §. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. 


tives in the Coast Guard. or have no other connection with the Service, is $3.00.) 


Make checks and money orders payable to U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE, 215 West St.. 
Annapolis, Maryland. 


{ $2.50) { one year | 
six month { 


(Price to civilians who have no rela- 
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cA pmirtevy, I had no right to 
do so. 


I have always realized that my 
position as Editor of this MAGA- 
ZINE does not automatically grant 
me the right to question the policies 
and ideas of those who are endowed 
with authority. However, in the 
field of journalism, a degree of free- 
dom of operation must be permitted. 
Accordingly, when I learned that 
Captain P. V. H. Weems, USN 
(Retired) was going to visit the 
Coast Guard Academy, I felt free 
to ask Captain Weems to do me a 
favor. I have known Captain 
Weems for more than ten years — 
and practically every seafaring man 
knows Captain Weems as one of the 
world’s great authorities on naviga- 
tion. He is, indeed, the founder of 
the renowned Weems’ School of 
Navigation. 


I asked Captain Weems to write 
his impressions of the Coast Guard 
Academy. I had in mind the fact 
that here was a man with a rich 
Navy background, a man who also 
was respected throughout the U. S. 
Merchant Marine, and a man who 
had taught navigation to such il- 
lustrious persons as Charles Lind- 
bergh. Captain Weems agreed to 
write an article based upon his im- 
pressions of the Coast Guard Acad- 
emy as gained during his visit to 
the Academy as a member of the 
Institute of Navigation. 


The following paragraphs were 
written by Captain Weems upon his 
return from the Coast Guard Acad- 
emy, and we invite the attention of 
every reader to the remarks made by 
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this distinguished officer who is one 
of the world’s greatest authorities on 
the subject of navigation. 


* * * 


“The ninth annual meeting of 
the Institute of Navigation was held 
at New London recently with the 
Coast Guard Academy acting as 
hosts. About 200 members were 
present at one of the most effective 
meetings so far held by the Insti- 
tute. 


“Rear Admiral A. G. Hall gave 
the address of welcome. Command- 
er Robert Waldron gave an address 
on the Navigation Instruction at 
the Coast Guard Academy. He 
showed how 509 hours of instruc- 
tion were given during the four 
year course, and how instruction in 
the theory of navigation was given 
the entering class which prepared 
them for doing practical navigation 
on the first long cruise after the class 
enters. It was pointed out that doz 
ens of ‘sights’ were taken and work- 
ed out by each cadet and checked 
by the instructor. 


“In selecting cadets from civil life, 
‘many are called, but few are 
chosen.’ Aptitude tests are given 
considerable weight in the final 
marks. In one case a cadet was ask- 
ed to resign because he could not or 
would not climb over the mast of 
the EAGLE (sailing training ship). 
When the duties of the Coast Guard 
Officer are considered, it is obvious 
that each of them should be trained 
willing, and able, for handling 
emergency rescue work. 


“During World War II, while 


serving as convoy commodore in 
the North Atlantic, | had repeated 
occasions to witness the efficient and 
seaman-like manner in which Coast 
Guard officers handled escort vessels 
and squadrons. Such expert profes- 
sional work requires the careful 
training given cadets at the Coast 
Guard Academy. Commander Wal- 
dron’s splendid address greatly im- 
pressed the members of the Institute 
of Navigation. So far as I know, 
the course at the Coast Guard Acad- 
emy is the most thorough and prac 
tical course given in navigation in 
our country today! This in no way 
reflects on the excellent courses given 
at the U. S. Naval Academy and at 
the Merchant Marine Academy, but 
rather is meant to stress the import 
ance given to navigation at the Coast 
Guard Academy, which is entirely 
proper in view of the nature of the 
work done by Coast Guard officers. 
When they are sent to a vessel in dis 
tress at some given latitude and 
longitude at sea, they must be able 
to locate the vessel in distress in the 
minimum of time. Furthermore, 
the Coast Guard Academy cadet is 
not spread quite so thin in his in- 
struction as is the midshipman at 
the Naval Academy, where they are 
given more collateral and military 
subjects such as standard tactical 
instruction, communication, inter- 
national law, etc. At the U. S. 
Naval Academy the principle part 
of the course is given in the sec- 
ond class year, with 85 hours of 
pure navigation, including celestial 
and dead reckoning, with a total for 
the course of about 300 hours. 


“In addition to the excellent 
course in navigation given at the 
Coast Guard Academy, the visitors 
got the clear impression that the 
Academy is run on an efficiency basis 
with the end product capable young 
officers. 


“It was most fitting to have the 
Coast Guard Academy act as host 
to the Institute of Navigation at 
the annual meeting, since a few years 
back the Naval Academy did the 
same at Annapolis and the Merchant 
Marine Academy, under Admiral 
Gordon McLintock’s able adminis 
tration, similarly served as host to 
the annual meeting of the Institute 
of Navigation.” 
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Come On In—It’s 
a Great Outtit! 


SD erinitery, it’s a great outfit! 
scans You know it’s a great outfit even 
4 though you still are a bewildered 
kid walking along Main Street, 
U. S. A. 

You’ve heard about the Coast 
Guard and its dramatic rescues of 
people in distress — and if you are 
half the guy we think you are, you 
already have developed an interest 
in this Service that continues to 
serve humanity in times of war or 
peace. 

The Coast Guard doesn’t promise 
any glory road to great riches and 
success. The Coast Guard does offer 
an opportunity for every young 
American to play his part in an 
exciting career that is based upon 
the principal of rendering aid to 
one’s fellowman. 

We recommend that every young 
American who is interested in serv- 
ing his country investigate the role 
of the U. S. Coast Guard. In the 
Coast Guard you may find greater 
opportunities than you ever dreamed 
existed elsewhere! 

For further information, contact 
omit your local recruiting office or write 

directly to Chief, Training and Pro- 
curement Division, U. S. Coast 
Guard Headquarters, Washington 
25, D.C. 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


The Service That Serves Humanity 





pwANT oe curity! a) 
ACTION! 
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@ When pressure seems to get you down, ask your Railroad 
Representative to show you how the railroads can handle any 
transportation problem — quickly, efficiently, economically. For 
one man or a division...a few miles or across the continent 

. the railroads are your best transportation buy! 


y . i . . . 7 
SAVE 10%—10% discount allowed for all military travel on transportation requests. Also reduced fares for furloughees. 


America’s most complete transportation system Ra i ] ro an at te, 


of the United States 





SMOKERS BY THE THOUSANDS 
OW CHANGING TO CHESTERFIELD 


the OMLY cigarefte 
ever fo give you... 


1 


PROOF 
of LOW NICOTINE 
HIGHEST QUALITY 


The country’s six leading cigarette brands 
WP were analyzed—chemically—and Chester- 
field was found low in nicotine — highest in 


quality. 


2 


A PROVEN RECORD 
with smokers 


Again and again, over a full year and a half 
a group of Chesterfield smokers have been 
given thorough medical examinations...the 
doctor’s reports are a matter of record, “No 
adverse effects to the nose, throat and sinuses 
from smoking Chesterfields.” A responsible 
independent research laboratory supervises 
this continuing program. 
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